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has been one of long-sighted and realistic conspiracy for power, 
whereas American policy has gone through a 180-degree revofution 
since 1945. And if British policy has not so completely abandoned its 
principles, that is only because there have never been any. clearly 
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sree Seint Four i Adae os OL ey this week reached a new stage. The Federal Republic of the west i 
t Teast is now challenged by the “‘ German Democratic Republic ” of the east. ze 
ae NOTES OF THE WEEK - - = 825 The success of Allied policy in the west has forced the Russians to a é 
a Bp. Flection :. “Botee: ete produce in the east a fraudulent imitation and some dubious promises a4 
at on ‘Tenterhooks ; New Coalition of improvement. The backers from beyond the Rhine and the Vistula (i 
= thn a: | eee ee ert have set their champions face to face, the seconds are getting out of 
erp, Harder Work or Longer Hours? ; Grim the ring, and the weight of Bonn is now matched against the cunning BS 
ag a aa . 
seart gpann oie Burma oe teas At first sight, it looks an unequal match. Behind Bonn are the i 
naira ae tis sah ieeek titbiee Macting the power of the Ruhr and the churches, the support of Marshall Aid : i 
3 Cost ; : Ne: Ase, Wy eceogl, Semen and the Atlantic Pact, a majority of votes cast in a free election by i 
50-£1,080 Work on Tariffs ; Cheap Japanese Labour the largest part of the German nation, and the evidence—for all 
a oc Again ? to see—of more food, more clothes and more production. Berlin, 
wees LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - - 832 it is true, has behind it the power of the Soviet Union, the conspira- 
eee BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS - 834 __ torial skill of the dominant Communist Party, and the prestige of the 
Be AMERICAN SURVEY old capital. Although the Russian concessions to the new regime have 
ss Testing Prosperity- - - - 838 fallen far short of expectations, the state over which the Communist 
requires Taft’s Tour - - - - = = 839 Herr Pieck presides—“ Pieck republic ‘ will distinguish it as well as 
erg Matiny on the ‘Quarter Deck 7 Playing any other name—will also boast that it controls its foreign affairs, 
ae The Farmers A ote dct: Polio’s Peak ; that it has its own armed police force, and that it has been promised 
_- Automobiles in F ; Shorter Note. a peace treaty. 
THE WORLD OVERSEAS Against this, the eastern republic has somehow to overcome the 
Allies on the Adriatic - - 844 _ hate and distrust that Germans everywhere still feel for its Russian 
Political Crisis In Switzecland ; Com- patrons, who have brought the frontier of Poland up to the Oder- 
S edoded ini dicahaen — ae Neisse line. If it has any hope at all of success in the mission that 
THE BUSINESS WORLD it_ has proclaimed—to unite Germany, to destroy the- * separatist 
More Coal or Cheaper Coal? = 851 Bonn Republic, and turn Germans against the Atlantic Pact and 
Kaffir Calculati 8 Western Union—it must rest on the belief that world economic forces, 
rNateulatons “~~ ~~ “53 and the mistakes of the Americans, British and French could in time 
BUSINESS NOTES- - - - - 856 turn the eyes of western Germany eastwards; Herren Pieck and 
peek Without ‘ olicy He al Stafford’s Grotewohl must hope secretly—whatever they say in public—that a) 
Reverse for Gilt-edged ; South Africa such a change of allegiance would be regarded by the Russians as i ! 
ee hic Cate pace hae worth the revision of the eastern frontier and a new partition of a 
Snyder Kills a Rumour; Bond and Poland. If they have no such ideas in mind, then their claim to lead j 
_-' as ae nationalist Germany back to unity is mere foolishness—and Com- \ 
and the Finance Corporation ; Tin Com- munists are more likely to be rascals than fools, ; 
e Lenied taste Raoeekion atoues The challenge and the warning are unmistakable, and the western 
Redundancy on Tyneside; Shorter allies must now raise their eyes from the day-to-day tasks of occupa- 
ee tion and look at the future without blinkers... The challenge, indeed, 
COMPANY MEETINGS - - - 867 was implicit as soon as it became clear that the Russians would not 
INVESTMENT STATISTICS - - 87°. work the Potsdam agreement, except on terms which would give them 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY - - 871 the power to control the whole of Germany. Soviet policy in Germany 
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stated principles to abandon. In practice, the policy of 
the western allies has been one of short-sighted improvi- 
sation, a flurried effort to adapt old directives to new 
situations, and to pursue at one and the same time 
policies as contradictory as the Marshall Pian and dis- 
mantiement. Matters have come to such a pass that 
governments which undertook to reform, disarm and 
re-educate Hitler’s Germany are already bidding for the 
favour of the Germanys of Dr Adenauer and Herr Pieck. 


That this is so is a measure of the imbecility of Allied 
policies towards Germany from the days of saturation 
bombing and unconditional surrender on wards—policies 
against which this journal has never ceased, during and 
since the war, to protest. The worst of it is that, now it 
has come to an auction, the very ruthlessness of the 
Russians gives them a great advantage. They can offer 
all sorts of liberties and equalities to Germany, safe in 
the knowledge that they can all be quickly rescinded 
by a Communist secret police in Germany ; the west has 
to mean what it says. ‘Their system of government 
enables them to settle in a matter of weeks policies over 
which the western allies would argue for months—and 
then not agree. 


It is the obvious and compulsory object of any western 
diplomacy—American, British or French (for all thar 
some embittered Frenchmen deny it)}—to prevent the 
Russians from winning the auction for Germany. 
Moreover, the time over which the auction will be 
conducted will be distressingly short. Very few people 
would have imagined, at the time of the Potsdam Con- 
ference, that it would take only four years to reach the 
stage of an open auction, with all the opportunities it 
provides for German manceuvring. In three more years 
the Marshall Plan will be over, and one of the most 
powerful means of western influence in Germany will 
have gone. Within the next five years defence arrange- 
ments under the Atlantic Pact will be completed. It 
will then be difficult for an American government— 
and none too easy for a British—to justify to its own 
taxpayers (let alone the Germans) the retention of troops 
in Germany ; and the question will then present itself, 
how is an unarmed western Germany to be defended ? 
It will not be long before western Germany will be free 
to bares away from the Atlantic community if it wishes 
to do so, 


* 


In the bidding for Germany that is already starting, 
the attractions of what Moscow has to offer could be very 
strong. Any sensible German politician knows that the 
occupying armies of the west are the only safeguard 
of Germany’s freedom and that he ought to despair of 
his liberty, and possibly of his life, if they were with- 
drawn. But if the Russians raise the cry of evacuation 
(their own troops into Poland, the Americans to the 
other side of the Atlantic), it would be folly to expect 
any re-echo from the Germans of the west; the 
primitive urge to national freedom will be too strong. 
Germany ought to prefer to remain under mild western 
tutelage, with very large and real freeaoms, rather than 
to have the outward form of complete sovereignty with 
the reality of subjection and su ion ; but 
it is very doubtful whether that will be the preference 
that German politics will in fact show. No moderate 
German government will be able to survive the criticism 
of right and left extremists unless it is obtaining—or 
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has already obtained—some of the hundred 
concessions which are implied by the word G 
berechtigung—equality of rights or status. (It is none 
too soon to recall the bitter struggle which killed Strese. 
mann and ruined Briining.) And every major demand 
under this heading will cause disagreement among the 
Allied High Commissioners and hesitation in America 
and Britain. Already after less than a month of activity 
within the limits of the Occupation Statute, Mr 
General Robertson and M. Frangois-Poncet have shown 
a capacity to disagree on fundamental matters, which will 
encourage a persistent and impatient German Cabinet to 
exploit their differences and whittle away their powers, 


* 


Time, therefore, is short and if important concedsions 
are to be made to the Bonn Government ai all, i 
is to be gained by delaying them. The Adenauer govern- 
ment is as good as we are likely to see in Bonn. It is 
weak and it needs prestige ; concessions made to it now, 
before they are suggested or demanded, will have far 
greater effects than if they come piecemeal after German 
propaganda campaigns. What then is to be conceded ? 
What will be the dominant ideas in the public opinion of 
western Germany, which the Bonn government must be 
helped to master and harness? They have been 
mentioned already: the demand for frontier revision, the 
demand for independence by treaty, the demand for a 
trade policy that will produce and sell goods sufficient 
to pay for enough foreign food and raw materials, the 
demand for a share in the defence of western Europe. 
One has only to state these demands to see that they will 
acquire, as the years pass, a moral authority which will 
impress British as well as American public opinion. 
Neither Britain nor America will wish to deny Germany 
a right to equality with other nations—especially if that 
is what Russia ostentatiously (and however deceitfully) 
ofiers. The form in which these various forms of 
equality are to be conceded, the conditions which will 
have to be met, even their timing, should be decided 
quickly while German opinion is still unorganised and 
largely apathetic. To give them in time will reinforce 
the western case in Germany ; to give them only as some- 
thing extorted by a Communist-led campaign is to tur 
western concessions to Russia’s account. 

Clearly not everything can be done, and what can be 
done cannot all be done at once. Revision of the Oder- 
Neisse line is an international and not a purely German 
problem, and nothing can be done about it without 
Russia’s consent—short of war, that is, and certainly the 
western powers have no intention of starting or being 
involved in a war about it. On the other hand, the 
demand that independence be ised in a peace 
treaty is one that should be met quickly. A date should 
be fixed by which the restrictions on the sovereignty of 
the Bonn government will be reduced to three: the 
maintenance of occupation troops, the right of inspection 
to prevent rearmament or military training, the right to 
intervene for the protection of civil rights. Nothing 
more than these can be, in the, long run, tolerated 9 
German or supported by western opinion. It is bette 
to admit the fact now before the Germans argue us mito 


doing so. : 
It will be objected that this policy simply opens the 
way for a nationalist Sanchar Ee 


that it makes nonsense of all the talk about ensuring that 
Germany co-operates with the west and makes its con- 
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ibution to Euro stability. This is true, it does; it 
ia be that thie tally choice left is between the Com- 
munist and non-Communist forms of nationalism. This is 
another of the fruits of the allies’ German policy, but the 
fact that it is most shocking and unpleasant that things 
should so soon have come to such a pass is no excuse for 
not doing what can be done to secure the lesser evil. In 
point of fact, however, there is still one way of escaping 
from the dilemma—that is if, part passu with a policy of 
concessions to the German demand for equality, the 
British and French governments were to take really 
seriously the task of organising European unity with 
the Bonn Government. The only restraints on Ger- 
many which will work for more than a year or 
two are those which its Government accepts because 
it believes they are profitable, in terms of prestige, 
security and prosperity. For example, the Ruhr 
Authority as now constituted will not work unless the 
Germans want it to. They are still hesitating to be 
obstructive because they have been encouraged to believe 
there is some chance of its becoming a planning authority 
for the heavy industry of all western Europe. The ques- 
tion is now on the agenda: will the French and the 
Belgians, who have pressed so hard for European unity 
in theory, give a practical demonstration of their sincerity 
by considering such an expansion of the Ruhr Authority ? 
If they will not, then it will be surprising if the Germans 
support an experiment in international planning at their 
own expense. 

Precisely the same choice presents itself in the political 
sphere. If the Council of Europe does not admit 
Germans now, to take part in making a reality of the 
possibilities it offers, what isto prevent them concluding 
that their only fruitful diplomatic role is to play the 
Russians off against the Americans? The idea of 
belonging to the Council of Europe, of taking part in 
the movement towards European unity is one which 
could make a great appeal to the imagination of thinking 
Germans. It is the one idea that German statesmen 
might pit successfully against the nihilism of the 
nationalists, that might offer politicians the moral sup- 
port outside Germany which would give them the 
courage to be moderate in their patriotism. 


In the military sphere the question is less immediate, 


Rescuing 


[? is now clear that the opportunity of devaluation has 
been missed. Abroad, there has been much dis- 
appointment, mixed with amazement, that so sharp a 
reduction in the exchange value of the pound sterling 
was not accompanied by any relaxation whatsoever of 
the restrictions that keep the pound so tightly incon- 
vertible. “‘ Devaluation,” says one experienced con- 
tinental commentator, “is usually the price paid for 
getting rid of exchange control. To pay so high a price 
and get none of the reward is a very bad business.” At 
» ever since September 18th, Ministers have been 
busy nailing flags to the mast and enunciating sacrosanc- 
ties. They could not have been more anxious to 
demonstrate that nothing at all has been altered except 
the arithmetic in the e tables. If that is so, there 
will be some months of relief while the level of costs 
fills up to the new danger line, But there will be no 
in any fundamental relationships. 
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but just as crucial and difficult. On the one hand the 
claim of the Germans to take part in the defence of 
western Europe cannot be indefinitely ignored. On the 
other hand it is unthinkable that a German government 
should just be left free to form an army and revive the 
armament industries. If western Europe is to be pro- 
vided with sixty divisions by 1954 the idea is tempting ; 
but to those who recall the part played by the German 
army in politics it is intolerable. Is there no way out of 
the dilemma? 

Again the answer is that a practical solution is pos- 
sible if the western governments mean what they say 
about European unity. Would it be quite impossible 
for the Brussels Pact governments to form a long-service, 
volunteer, international force in which Germans could 
enlist ? Indeed, can they implement the defence plans 
of the Atlantic Pact at all unless they have such a nucleus 
of integrated forces? Is there any sufficient reason 
why Germans should not form part of such a force, in 
the control of which a German government would have 
only one voice among five or six? The alternative is 
that the American and British governments maintain 
indefinitely in Germany forces which they know to be 
inadequate for its defence, and that a west German 
government watches helplessly while the people’s feeling 
of insecurity turns into frank militarism. 


* 


In proposals of this kind there are many risks and 
difficulties, both inside and outside Germany ; but they 
are no bolder—only more specific—than the talk so 
frequently heard, particularly in France, about incor- 
porating Germany into a west European structure. That 
talk means nothing if it does not mean taking risks of 
this kind. So far the talk of European union has shown 
little awareness of the speed with which events in 
Germany are moving. Conditions there make a policy 
of constructive concession easier and less dangerous now 
than it will ever be again. Many of the Sibylline books 
have been burned, but some still remain. To make such 
a policy conditional on good behaviour by Dr, Adenauer’s 
Government and by forces over which he has no control 
is simply to allow Russia all the time it needs to play 
Mephistopheles to the German Faust. 


the Left 


This unbending attitude is being adopted in the name ° 


of the favourite objectives of the Left—of social security, 
of full employment and of fair shares. These objectives 
were put clearly on record in the motion that the Govern- 
ment carried through the House of Commons in the 
recent three days of debate, which declared that devalua- 
tion had been undertaken “for the purpose of enabling 
the economy of the sterling area to maintain stability 
independent of external aid . . . while maintaining full 
employment and safeguarding the social services.” But 
a motion so worded is a gigantic non sequitur. The 
road to Hell is paved with good intentions of reaching 
Heaven. Ministers apparently still do not realise the 
real grounds for the alarm that their policy is creating. 
What a_ significant section of public opinion — 
perhaps the most significant of all, since it lies in the 


centre—holds against them is not that they are aiming 


at the social democratic welfare state but the opposite, 
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that they are putting it into jeopardy, not that they are 
steering in a Left direction but that they are doing it with 
their eyes shut. 


The full extent of the jeopardy in which the British 
economy is being put is perhaps not yet fully grasped. 
It is usually presented in what is, indeed, ‘ts most menac- 
ing and dramatic aspect—the balance-of-payments 
problem. That is serious enough in all conscience. 
Perhaps the public reaction to visions of food and raw 
materials cut off for lack of means to pay for them has 
been blunted by too much iteration. But everybody in 
authority knows that the visions may well turn into grim 
reality—in fact, that cold-blooded assessment of the 
visible possibilities makes it seem more likely than 
not. Yet behind this generally accepted grim fore- 
cast of the future on the international payments 
plane, there lurks the conviction that if only, by hook or 
by crook, by charity or good luck, by a little pinching 
here and a little scraping there, the international 
accounts can be brought into balance without actually 
starving anyone or throwing him out of work, that then 
the British economy can run along with tolerable satis- 
faction to the party in power—in short, that there is 
nothing very much at home that is wrong. It is still just 
possible to believe that. 


But it is, of course, a great illusion. It is true that 
the economy works well enough at present to please at 
least half the nation. Balancing security against real 
standards of living, the British working class is better 
off today than it has ever been. The catch is that the 
present state of affairs cannot last for ever. It has lasted 
so long because the war-created backlog of demand— 
here and in the rest of the world—for several most 
important commodities has not yet been run off, and 
because the period of inflation that follows all wars is 
only now, and very patchily, coming to an end. But 
the writing on the wall is there for all to see. Some 
figures were quoted in these columns some weeks ago 
to demonstrate that present British incomes, even at 
their inflated level, are not large enough to support the 
still more inflated prices of British goods. We have 
not only priced ourselves out of dollar markets but out 
of our own domestic markets as well, and that is a con- 
dition that no devaluation can cure. But, if it is not 
put right, it can only mean that there will not be demand 
enough to sustain our own industries. 


* 


One or two simple examples of this may perhaps make 
_ the point clearer. Anyone who today contemplates 
building a new hotel to cater for the flood of devaluation 
tourists or for holidays-with-pay will find that the cost per 
room of building an hotel, reduced to an annual figure, 
is very much higher than the profit per room that can be 
expected after allowance is made for the effect of the 
Catering Wages Act, for the five-shilling limit on meals, 
for purchase tax on furniture and fittings and for income 
tax on the money needed to amortise the capital. It is 


a plain i ibility, so long as present conditions or 
anything like them continue, for any new hotels to be 
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fore begin to look severely at the cost of building, ang 
as soon as the bulk of reconstruction works, financed by 
the War Damage Commission on a Cost-of-works basis, 
begins to run off, it is a mathematical Certainty that there 
will be a slump in the building trades with severe unem- 
ployment. The true maintainable economic demand fo; 
building at present costs is very small, and not even 
Mr Aneurin Bevan can put the whole industry on the 
pension roll. | 


Another example is suggested by the recent motor 
show. Before the war, when the cheapest British ca 
cost about £125, there were, in round figures, 2,000,000 
private cars on the roads. There were also, in eg 
round figures, 2,000,000 people with net incomes, after 
income tax, of, say, £5 °° or over. The market for cars 
equalled the number of people with annual net incomes 
equal to some four or more times the price of the 
cheapest car. The cheapest British car today costs the 
purchaser well over £300. How many people are there 
with net incomes, after tax, sufficient to support a car 
at this price ? If the prewar relationship holds, the 
answer will be the number of people with net incomes 
of at least £1,250 a year, of whom there are not more 
than about 400,000. To say that the domestic market 
for cars has been reduced by 80 per cent would be 
unduly pessimistic. But whatever the answer is, it is 
certainly not anything like 2,000,000. Unless the 
present relationship between costs (including purchase 
tax) and incomes is very radically altered, the permanent 
domestic market for the British motor-car ind 
which must in the long run be the backbone of its busi- 
ness—will only be a fraction of what it was. 


* 


To point out these awkward facts is not to argue that 
the community can never generate enough incomes to 
buy its output. But it is clear that the aggregate demand 
in present-day Britain, massively redistributed as it has 
been from the rich and the middle class to the state and 
the wage-earner, is of an entirely different shape from 
what it used to be. That again, may not be a bad thing ; 
but if the economy is held rigid it will create shortages 
in some places and, as the runs off, heavy unem- 
ployment elsewhere. The state largely consumes special 
sorts of services—so there is a shortage of town planners 
and dentists. The wage-earners consume im 
they can ; so there is added pressure on the balance of 
payments. And increasingly these scarcities will be 
counter-balanced by unemployment, representing the old 
a ds that —_ disappeared. If the whole economy 
is held rigid, if nobody’s or price may go up t 
attract resources to the me ted Lg demand, and 
nobody’s wage or price may go down to induce resources 


to leave the old areas of demand, if the direction of 
labour is vetoed by the TUC, then there is no reason 
why this dislocation, these pools of unwanted labour 
ae Seen ieee ne mags an it 9-2 
time. Britain in the 1920s and 1930s showed how very 
i change even in an economy 
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ment, result in heavy unemployment. And if the attempt 
is made to cure that unemployment by still higher 
Government expenditure, that can only result in still 
further distortions that cannot be pe main- 
tained. 

Continuance of the present course can, therefore, only 
mean that the Labour Government’s experiment in the 
welfare state will come down with a crash. So far from 
safeguarding full employment, they are making it impos- 
sible. So far from making the social services sacrosanct, 
they are building up a crisis in which they will probably 
be cut to the bone, So far from ensuring “ fair shares,” 
they are inviting a reaction, such as is already fully 
visible on the Continent of Europe, to a policy of com- 
plete freedom of action for the rich. It will be the story 
of 1931 all over again, magni many times over. 

Tt is the view of this journal—and, we believe, of the 
decisive sectors of British public opinion—that the crisis 
of 1931 was an unmitigated disaster. It led to long years 
of Tory rule, which started the fatal process of enervat- 
ing the British economy and, in its foreign policy, led 
directly to the war. Yet the tragedy of 1931 was that 
the Labour Government, by sheer stubborn refusal to 
see where it was going, created conditions in which the 
neutral, decisive mass of public opinion had no option 
but to put it out of office, even though it half-saw the 
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consequences. The same circumstances are building up 
again, and if there is not to be another 1931—it is 
incumbent on progressive, radical, liberal opinion—on 
all that opinion which would far rather have a govern- 
ment of the Left in office than one of the Right—to try 
to save the Labour Party from itself. 

This involves trying to set down the outlines of an 
economic policy which would be designed to correct the 
mistakes of the last few years without abandoning their 
ambitions. There is nothing wrong with the objectives 
—that the citizen should have a decent minimum stan- 
dard of living guaranteed to him as of right, that mass 
unemployment should be banished, that the distribution 
of the material rewards of life should more closely 
correspond to relative services to the community, that - 
the state, as trustee for the people, should exert a certain 
purposive direction over the development of the national 
economy—all these things combined with maintaining 
the efficiency of the national economy. What policies 
would a governmnet of the Left, starting afresh without 
prepossessions, apply, in the present situation, to rescue 
these great objectives from the peril in which they have 
been placed by the unthinking idolatry paid to them in 
the last four years ? 

An attempt will be made in later articles to sketch an 
answer to this difficult question. 


Dollar Exports 


(By an American Correspondent In London) 


“W* must take man as we find him and if we expect 
him to serve the public, we must interest his 
passions in doing so.” For a hundred years Alexander 
Hamilton’s dictum provided the mainspring of economic 
progress throughout the English-speaking world. It 
seems lately to have fallen into disrepute in Britain. Its 
neglect may account for Britain’s failure to succeed in 
the drive for increased exports to North America. 

It is possible to find the individual British business- 
man who has rolled up his sleeves. and is wrestling 
eagerly with the American consumer—but not in any 


The genuine defeatist has at least made some show of 
looking at the problem. But his argument is often used to 


mask an even larger group of manufacturers—those 
paralysed by complacency. They are perfectly happy to 


cultivate their familiar garden of half an acre and see 
no point in running after the worries and risks atten- 
dant upon breaking new ground. Take the example of 


the British textile manufacturer who was approached by 


an American firm shortly after the war. The Americans 
were prepared to throw over their domestic supplier on 
condition that the British producer guaranteed to fill 
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Who, or what, is to blame ? High American tariffs ? 
The British Government ? Or is the British business- 
man himself at fault ? 


The United States Congress has undoubtedly been 
reluctant to face drastic tariff cuts. In recent months, 
however, the American business community has been 
undergoing a change of heart toward the problem of 
European imports and those of Britain in particular. 
Lip service to the principle of two-way trade is gradually 
giving way to conviction and a new note of urgency. 
Admittedly the businessman has not carried his concern 
much beyond the talking stage, but a revolution has 
occurred when the conservative National Association of 
Manufacturers can ask itself publicly: “An export 
surplus is often referred to as a ‘ favourable ’ balance of 
trade ; but is it really so favourable ?” This change 
in outlook may not translate itself into lower tariffs the 
day after tomorrow, but for the first time it does provide 
some hope that a desire of the Administration to lower 
the American tariff will not be met with a stone wall of 
refusal from Congress and from industry. 


As for the British Government, it would seem on the 
surface that no government could have done more. It 
has cajoled and pleaded, it has subsidised expensive 
agencies to carry out market research in the United 
States, it has made radical reforms in its overseas trade 
services and appropriated scarce dollars for advertising 
and sales promotion. But in spite of all this helpfulness, 
there are a great many businessmen who do not avail 
themselves of the Government’s assistance. One could 
point to a recent experience with a British exporter to 
New York. When offered the advice of the new Com- 
missioners of the Board of Trade in the United States, 
he asked instead for the addresses of the branch offices of 
the US Department of Commerce which were situated 
in the same towns. The Board of Trade, he explained, 
was “Government.” Part of the trouble is due to the 
fact that the Government was as slow off the mark as 
industry. In 1946 and 1947, the years when it would 
have been easiest to establish consumer preference in 
North America for British goods, the Government was 
ill prepared. The internal organisation of the Board of 
Trade was not designed for emphasis on dollar earning, 
and the consular and trade commissioner services were 
not equipped to give high pressure assistance to British 
businessmen. And these defects have only been remedied 
very slowly. The necessity for a regional approach to 
the American market, recognised by the creation of 
regional trade consuls in mid-1949, was a truism of 
knowledgeable British merchants in 1946. 


Devaluation, the Government’s most recent device for 
stimulating dollar exports, has made the job of selling a 
little easier by reducing the price the American consumer 
has to pay for British goods. But it is questionable 
whether price cuts, by themselves, will have a galvanic 
effect on the British manufacturer. The defeatist is stil’ 
apt to feel overwhelmed by the prospect of battling 
single-handed to conquer a billion-dollar market. The 
complacent will still find it as profitable to sell in Pakistan 
as in Paducah. If the one is to be fired to storm the 
Atlantic wall and the other to be weaned away from his 
traditional ties in non-dollar markets, then action of a 
different order seems called for. 

_ What the American businessman would demand for 
himself in similar circumstances is an appeal to crude, 
vivid, monetary self-interest. The British business 
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mentality is said to differ from the American in’ many 
respects, but this is not one of them. Sir Gra i 
Cunningham, Chairman of the new Dollar Export Boatd, 
stated his position with considerable feeling in a broad- 
cast debate recently: “There is no crime in maki 


profits,” he declared, “for they enable expansion and 


the like, so the question of ‘ beating down’ upon high 
profits is the wrong attitude.” 

This question of incentives is the kernel of the dollar 
export problem, and so far no one seems to have 
a hammer at it. The American approach is naturally an 
individualistic one—big carrots for smart donkeys, A. 
typical suggestion is that the British exporter be allowed 
to keep a percentage of his dollar earnings to spend as 
he pleases—on travel in the United States, on advertisi 
or on acquiring imported dollar goods. In Holland a 
Socialist-Catholic government has just launched an 
experiment of this kind, permitting the Dutch business- 
man te retain 10 per cent of his dollar earnings. Before 
long it should be possible to measure the results. 


Schemes of this kind have so far been given a chilly 
reception in Britain, especially in official circles, 
It is said that they would outrage the national instinct 
for fair play and that they are alien to the Socialist 
philosophy of “ fair shares.” To make them palatable, 
it would probably be insisted that the successful exporter 
share: the spoils with his employees—e.g., American 
nylons in the workers’ canteen—a reasonable suggestion 
that might have the effect of attracting manpower to the 
export industries. Possibly it would also be demanded 
that the exporting trades share their dollar rewards with 
those manufacturers who preferred, or were compelled, 
to remain in the non-exporting trades—which would 
make nonsense of the scheme. A further suggestion that 
the British Government hand out bonuses in sterling to 
deserving manufacturers meets with similar objections 
and emasculations. The idea of a tax rebate to successful 
exporters also has staunch advocates, but it hardly fits in 
with the Government’s profit-cutting policy and besides 
it might stir up trouble in the United States. Tax rebates 
would undoubtedly be regaded by the American manu- 
facturer as an export subsidy and as grounds for demand- 
ing higher tariff protection. 

* 


If such proposals as these are to be rejected for ideo- 
logical or other reasons, then what remains ? One possi 
bility is the “ negative ” incentive. If selling for dollars 
cannot be made more attractive by positive enticements, 
then the same object might be reached by lessening the 
attraction of non-dollar sales. To do this would require 
a far more drastic realignment of economic forces than 
has yet taken place. Devaluation has stimulated 
American demand for British goods without so far doing 
anything to check appetites in Britain and the soft- 
currency areas. In fact, the domestic consumer has 
already been assured that his buying power will not 
suffer from devaluation ; the pressure he exerts on British 
production is'to remain at least as great as before. Nor 
is there any visible move on foot to dam up the sterling 
balances, the enormous reservoirs of purchasing power 
still held by Britain’s wartime debtors. 


The almost total absence of incentive is bound to ham- 


Export Board. Its first 


public announcement—issued ten days after devaluation 


—contain the same battery of pop-guns that have failed 
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before to fire the dollar campaign. Once again the. 
amorphous manufacturing world has been assailed with 
the familiar vocabulary of exhortation—“ sacrifice,” 
* urgency,” “ voluntary effort” and “:new spirit.” 


Within narrow limits there is a certain amount the 
Board can usefully do. It might well help to reduce to 
less formidable dimensions the task of marketing in the 
United States. It will need to create for the whole of 
Britain’s export trades a network as effective as the one 
which nature has presented to the Scottish businessman. 
Stretching throughout the forty-eight States are dozens 
of Scottish expatriates who occupy high commercial posi- 
tions and who are devoted to their native soil with an 
exuberance of sentiment seldom found in the trans- 
planted Englishman. It might encourage British firms 
to enter the American market by way of the Canadian 
one, where similar market reactions can be studied on a 
smaller scale. 


The Dollar Board apparently intends to tackle the job 
in two ways. First, groups of British industry will be 
encouraged to put their collective resources behind joint 
organisations for distributing British products in the 
United States. In this way the small British producer 
may be able to enjoy the advantages of the costly selling 
agencies that the American market demands and that 


only the large-volume manufacturer can usually afford. 
This is already being successfully done for British books 
through a book centre in New York organised by 
Batsfords. In the second place, schemes may be pro- 
moted for placing the sales facilities of large American 
firms at the disposal of British manufacturers. 

American firms may be persuaded to do this by the 
revival of such projects as the Westinghouse experiment, 
tested without success two years ago. What the American 
company proposed at that time was to use its own sales 
apparatus, or to set up a new one, for distributing in 
the United States the products that it would buy in 
Europe. The Westinghouse Corporation asked that the 
dollars so earned be made available to its organisations 
in Europe for the import of dollar goods. The project 
misfired, in part because European manufacturers had 
little to offer the American consumer and partly because 
European treasuries refused to sanction the request for 
import licences. 

As matters stand, however, the various plans for dis- 
tribution now being mooted are all of limited value. 
Certainly they will ease the path of the British manu- 
facturer who turns toward the dollar market. But what 
they all lack and what still needs to be devised is a magnet 
powerful enough to pull his energies single-mi in 
a westerly direction. 


Point Four in Asia 


ESTERN aid to the backward areas is once more 
under discussion. In Washington, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives is 
criticising President Truman’s “ bold new programme ” 
for laying out $35 million to this end. At Lake Success, 
a United States delegate has told the other United 
Nations that such criticisms imply no slackening of 
American intentions. Mr Nehru is visiting the United 
States to discuss, among other subjects, American 
investment in India. In Iraq, irresponsible journalists 
are inveighing against ‘‘ western imperialism disguised 
as aid for Arab refugees.” In Rangoon, Thakin Nu, the 
Burmese Premier, has stated the terms on which Burma 
will admit foreign investment and aid. One deduction 
that can be drawn from the sum of these facts is that 
western aid to eastern poverty is not going to be as easy 
of execution as optimists had expected. It is going to 
meet with resistances indigenous to Asia as well as with 
its plain adversary, which is Communist propaganda. 


Much of the blame for any over-optimism there has 
been lies with President Truman. His Point Four— 
so called from its place in his inaugural address of 
January last—was starry-eyed to a fault. It had at its 
back far too littte forethought about how the plans were 
to be executed : — 

We must embark on a bold new programme for making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial pro- 
gress available . . . to help the free peoples of the world, 
through their own efforts, to lighten their burdens. This 
should be a co-operative enterprise in which all nations work 
together, through the United Nations, . . . to help create 
the conditions that will lead eventually to personal freedom 
and happiness for all mankind. 


When he spoke, he was prompted partly by genuine 
concern for the lot of the underdog but partly by 
thoughts of increasing the purchasing power of 
areas and their potentialities as markets. Since he spoke, 


Communism has captured China. The present prime 
purpose of Point Four was summed up last week by a 
New York newspaper as: “To demonstrate that a 
humanitarian and democratic capitalism can outdo any- 
thing that communism can achieve.” But can it ? 
Can Mr Truman’s promises to the underdog in an under- 
developed area compete with Mr Stalin’s ? What are 
the chances, not in Latin America or in Africa, which 
are far from Russia’s borders, but in that testing frontier 
area, the under-developed, under-fed, under-adminis- 
tered independent states of Asia? — 

Since the President let his thoughts fly in January, 
official Washington has done some serious thinking. It 
has realised that there are in Asia and Africa few indepen- 
dent states in which conditions lend themselves to vast 
foreign expenditure on overall projects, and that small 
beginnings and slow progress may be inevitable. But 
it still lacks perception of the difficulties that confront 
would-be western helpers at the receiving end. It hopes 
that the techniques for aid to Latin America worked out 
by its Institute of Inter-American Affairs are simply 
transferable to other areas. It leaves out of its calcula- 
tions the xenophobia and mistrust that riddle countries 
newly freed from western tutelage. It has no special 
plans for selling its projects to Asiatics whose only con- 
ception of the westerner—rooted, not without reason, 
in the nineteenth century—is as someone who has come 
to exploit them or else as someone to be exploited. 

If anything, Pandit Nehru’s visit is likely to increase 
Washington’s misapprehension of the psychological 
problem ahead of it in Asia. For it will judge him to be 
typical, which he is not. India is, as a recipient for aid, 
in a class apart from the other would-be democracies. 
Indian acumen has ee produced the 
type of business mentality that sees development in terms 
of investment, good management, profits ploughed back, 
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and other concepts familiar to western minds. Else- 
where—that is, in countries like Burma or Iraq, Iran and 
Syria—the leaders’ conception of the term development is 
different. To them, natural resources are so many assets 
to be milked for the money they can be made to yield— 
at best, to play politics with, at worst to pocket. Well- 
to-do politicians are all ready to pay lip service to schemes 
for social reform, but all unready to tax themselves to 
pay for it, or to forgo any part of their life of ease in order 
to administer it properly. 

The aid that the politician in such countries likes to 
imagine as on its way from the west is either Santa Claus 
bounty in the shape of gifts in money or kind, or else 
technical advice, which he may take or reject as he sees 
fit. But the westerner with experience in Asia no longer 
believes in getting any return from either of these forms 
of aid. He has become convinced that his help does not 
serve his purpose unless it is accompanied by the condi- 
tion that he must supervise its execution. The Americans 
are sore from their experience in China. Their recent 
white paper on this subject was described in The 
Economist of August 20th. Because they took the view 
that it was undemocratic and intrusive to supervise 
another country’s plans and operations, their government 
“reduced itself to the role of pouring hundreds of 
millions of dollars into China while remaining a helpless 
spectator of the uses to which its aid was put.” They 
are chary of making any further unconditional gifts. In 
the field of advice, the British have had the more experi- 
ence, particularly in the Middle East. And the fruits 
of this are that, usually through the politician’s unwilling- 
ness to impose the taxes and other innovations that action 
would entail, the advice is not taken. It lies in his 
drawer. What form of aid, then, can the western con- 
tributor devise in order to fulfil two requirements: a 
satisfactory outlay from his point of view and a scheme 
acceptable to the jealous nationalists at the other end ? 


* 


The expression “ Point Four ” has come to be loosely 
used to cover all sorts of fountain-heads for aid to under- 
developed areas, whether or no they come within the 
vague outline of the President’s original statement. These 
include specifically American projects, such as loans 
sought from the Export-Import Bank, or private invest- 
ments protected by that bank’s guarantee, as well as 
mternational projects, such as money lent by the Inter- 
national Bank or technical assistance and equipment pro- 
vided by Uno. But the aid in question also falls into 
two different groups—the one that from the banks, 
American and international, who lend money, and expect 
a dividend and ultimate repayment ; the other that con- 
tributed—as is Marshall aid—on a politico-philanthropic 
basis by westerners who feel a concern for hard lots, as 
well as a desire to demonstrate that their way of life can, 
materially speaking, offer the masses just as many benefits 
as can communism. 

It looks as if, from the Asiatic receiver’s standpoint, 
the biggest sums are for the present to be had on the 
bank loan basis. But loans are going to be conditional 
upon foreign inspection—even supervision—of a type 
that is distasteful to him. Countries in which a prime 
consideration is a job for the premier’s nephew are not 
easily ready to swallow terms which entail a foreign right 
to inspect and manage, hire and fire. At least two of 
Asia’s independent democracies have, though needing 
money from the International Bank, so far been too proud 
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to sign its stock clause requiring periodic rj ‘ 
spection, Politicians dare not confess to their socifea 
nationalist followings that they have granted a foreigner 
something of a whip hand. Similar though 
for different reasons, beset leaders as far removed from 
one another in thought and upbringing as are an Arab 
landlord-politician and a Burmese socialist. From ap 
investment standpoint, the International Bank or 
Import Bank are fully justified in putting strings. 
their loans. But in view of these oe, be much fh 
should not be placed in them as agencies for demon. 
strating to the masses that capitalism is as good a 
communism. 


There remains the strictly “ Point Four ” or politico. 
philanthropic type of aid that various contributors are 
now planning to operate through Uno. From the Asiatic 
politician’s standpoint, this type of aid is easier to present 
to the home public. From the standpoint of the pring; 
contributor, which is the American Congress, it is unlikely 
to provide so telling and effective an advertisement for 
western ways as would a more direct form of contribution, 
There are only remote means of controlling the way in 
which the money is spent locally, and there is little 
antee that the tap will be turned off directly the spendi 
does not match the contributor’s aims. It follows that the 
funds available by this route for improving the lot of the 
Asiatic peasant are, so long as administration by Asiatic 
governments remains as bad as it is at present, likely 
to be less than those which could be had through Asiatic 
borrowing, on conditions of foreign supervision, from 
Washington or Wall Street or even the City of London. 
It should be remembered that the sum for which the 
President is asking Congress as a first year’s appropria- 
tion is only $35 million for the whole world’s “ under- 
developed areas.” (Compare the $3,628 million contri- 
bution to European recovery—that is, to relatively 
efficient government administrations—in the current 
fiscal year.) 


Above all, the contributor to Point Four schemes 
would be mistaken in thinking that, even where the 
spending of his money is successfully administered, it 
would serve as an immediate antidote to communism. 
Paradoxically, any change for the better in the Asiatic 
peasant’s miserable circumstances seems to wake him out 
of his fatalistic lethargy only to render him receptive to 
communist whisperings that he ought to be getting more. 


What then is the right course for capitalist democracies 
who want to prove that they can give as square a deal 
as can communism ? Are they to insist upon running 
the schemes for which they are prepared to pay? Or 
are they to look for local Mustapha Kemals who will run 
them more efficiently than do democratic cabinets who 
live in terror of losing office to rivals who outbid them 
in anti-foreign protestations ? Or are they to settle 
down to long years in which they pay for Uno experts, 
on an ever-increasing scale, and wait for them to make 
themselves indispensable to the masses, much as 
missionaries and the teaching orders have done for 
generations without changing the peasant lot except 12 
tiny areas ? Or are they to go on bolstering the present 
politicians on the false assumption that change is always 
for the worse, thereby achieving little or no improvement 
in the faulty social structure of Asiatic countries ? The 
last seems to be the present policy. If no more drastic 
western method is devisable, communist chances look 
promising. 
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NOTES 


Speculation on the possibility of an autumn election 
reached its climax as the Queen Mary, bearing Mr Ernest 
Bevin, neared the shores of Britain; but in less than twenty- 
four hours after his arrival the whole bubble of rumour had 
been burst by a curt announcement from Downing Street 
that there would be no dissolution this year. There is no 
doubt about the wisdom of ing an announcement, for 
the fall in the gilt-edged market and the air of uncertainty 
overhanging the country had made it imperative for the 
Government to state their intentions. But it is difficult to 
see what has prompted the Government to take this course. 
The economic situation may be very much less propitious 
for them in the spring, Mr Churchill’s demand for an early 
election would have disarmed any criticism of electoral 
sharp practice, and the Government could have fought the 
election on an issue of confidence. Both the party and the 
national interest would seem to have dictated such a course. 


One can only presume that Mr Attlee’s decision was 
influenced by his own attachment to the Steel and Parliament 
Bills, by the unpreparedness of the party managers, by the 
desire to be in office at the time of the Labour Party’s jubilee 
next February, by the anxiety of the older Cabinet Ministers 
not to vacate the comforts of office before they had to, and 
by general inertia and Micawberism. One thing is certain, 
that the Government have chosen a much more difficult 
road. Having decided not to have an election, they must 
now have a policy, and any policy which makes even a begin- 
ning at underpinning devaluation must inevitably be un- 
pleasant to the Government’s opponents and supporters alike. 


& * * 


Tories in Conference 


On Wednesday, the annual Conservative conference 
opened its proceedings with a debate on devaluation amid 
the encircling gloom of the Empress Hall. The size of the 
conference was impressive, but its reactions were confused 
and lacking in that enthusiasm which it is the object of party 
conferences to produce. On the whole the delegates spoke 
with a seriousness and a sense of urgency—apart from a 
knockabout turn by the recently converted Mr Ivor Thomas 
—which was impressive if not particularly constructive. A 
speech by Mrs Bird, of Jarrow, illustrated a point notice- 
able at previous Conservative conferences, that when Con- 
servative representatives of a working class area take the 
rostrum, they advocate orthodox socialist measures—a fact 
which should, but never does, disturb the conference. 


Mr Anthony Eden, winding up the debate, made his points 
with a clarity and force which, despite a rather weary plat- 
orm manner, shows why he has regained his place at the 
head of the working members of the Conservative front 
bench. He used to its full the failure of the Government to 
follow up devaluation by policies which would ensure its 
being more than a temporary fillip to the British trading posi- 
tion. But when it came to satisfying the demands of earlier 
speakers to know what a Conservative policy would be, he 
Politely but firmly refused to be specific. Until the party 
had all the facts and information—that is until they were in 
office—it was impossible to say what their plans would be. 

¢ is a grain of sense in this ; modern government is so 
complex that a party out of office can easily go awry on 
questions of fact. But this is a lame reason for not attempt- 
ing to lay the framework of a policy before the electorate. 
Now that the Government have finally decided against an 
autumn election, the Conservatives have acquired a breath- 
ing space, which they do not really deserve, in which to 


OF THE WEEK 


devise a better formula than a contrast between “ more 
socialism with those rigid bureaucratic methods ” and “ the 
sound foundation of enlightened free enterprise.” 


* x * 


The Gremlin Strikes Again 


On Monday morning the Daily Express featured side by 
side the exploits of Pierre, the Channel swimming sealion, 
and the political programme of Lord Beaverbrook. The 
main points of the programme were a demand for a system 
of Empire free trade—that is an impenetrable tariff barrier 
round the areas marked red on the map—a minimum wage 
of £6 a week, a floating rate for the pound, the abolition 
of the British Council and the House of Lords, and large 
scale manufacture of the atomic bomb. The purpose of the 
manifesto is clear enough—Lord Beaverbrook is shocked 
at the concern for international and especially European co- 
operation which of late has gained ground in the Conserva- 
tive Party, and also at its lack of a forthright policy. His 
platform points are pure chauvinism and show an ignorance 
of contemporary realities remarkable even in the chancellor 
of a university. “ The Empire ” for which Lord Beaverbrook 
would throw over the rest of the world is an abstraction 
existing only in the minds of himself and his editors: if he 
means the Commonwealth, there is not a country in it which 
could agree with the autarkic policy he demands. The 
demand for a £6 minimum wage is irresponsible, and Lord 
Beaverbrook is presumably actuated by the same calculation 
as the Communists: a desire to gain popularity with the 
unthinking wage earner, knowing full well that he will not 
have to bear responsibility for the repercussions of such a 
policy. 

It is remarkable that the London newspaper press (other 
than the Express group) considered his policy worthy of 
comment, since he occupies in the contemporary scene much 
the same position as that of Lord Brougham a hundred years 
ago, adding something to the gaiety but little to the wisdom 
of nations. It is therefore difficult to believe that the Con- 
servative Party will be seriously inconvenienced by Lord 
Beaverbrook’s veiled threats to support only those candidates 
who agree with his policy, for he is without question the 
greatest liability they possess, and it is generally agreed that 
his intervention in the 1945 elecfién’ was contributory to the 
withdrawal of the electoraté’s'oflfidence ‘from them. The 
truth is that Lord Beaverbtodk*hasMevér begun to undet- 
stand the psychological maifispritigs°@f the British people. 
He is adept at producing the crispest and most readable 
school of journalism in the country ; but this appeals only 
to one side of the public’s nature, and he has never known 
that the other side exists. For the majority of the British 
electorate, he exists through the eyes of his own cartoonists, 
and the nation is not yet sufficiently scared of the Kremlin 
to throw itself into the arms of the gremlin. 


* * * 


TUC on Tenterhooks 


The malaise among the leaders of the Trades Union 
Congress has increased rather than diminished in recent 
weeks. It is nearly a month since Sir Stafford Cripps 
announced the devaluation of the pound, but the General 
Council has given no lead to its member unions. ill 
that has appeared so far is a statement by Mr Vincent 
Tewson, the general secretary, in the TUC’s official publi- 
cation Labour, calling for courage and patience and telling 
the unions that, in the meantime, the decisions taken at 
Bridlington in support of wage stabilisation stand. 
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Mr Arthur Deakin, secretary of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, has shown -his hand more clearly. His 
article in his union’s monthly journal is the first public 
pronouncement on devaluation by any member of the 
General Council. He flatly rejects the idea of a national 
minimum wage, on the ground that it would upset the 
“ differential” between skilled and unskilled workers, and 
lead on'y to “chaos and confusion.” Any suspicion of 
statutory wage regulation or interference with free collective 
bargaining would be “a major disaster.” Mr Deakin’s only 
answer is continued restraint, increased output and greater 
efficiency. 

All this may be sound common sense—it is certainly 
familiar—but it does not really carry the argument a stage 
further. A national minimum wage, to assist the lower-paid 
workers, is one of the only two concrete proposals that have 
so far emerged from the welter of discussion. Everybody 
is now agreed that it should not be entertained. But the only 
other proposal before the public—for a central wages board, 
to advise on the merits of different wage claims, would surely 
lend itself to the very same objections by Mr Deakin—that 
it meant interference with free collective bargaining. 


The impasse would seem to be wellnigh complete. 
Devaluation is a fait accompli, and the only problem the 
unions can envisage is how to cushion its effects. The TUC 
leaders, it is reported, are waiting to see Mr Bevin before 
making up their minds. If this is true, it is surely rather a 
sorry reflection on the present level of industrial statesman- 
ship. For all his experience, the Foreign Secretary has 
been out of active union affairs for over nine years and has 
other pressing problems on his mind. All he can be really 
expected to do is to pour oil on troubled waters, and per- 
suade his former union colleagues to swallow the pill and 
get down to the work of formulating a policy to make the 
benefits of devaluation lasting and effective. 


* * * 


New Coalition for France ? 


As The Economist goes to press the chances that M. 
Moch will get from the Assembly the majority he needs to 
form a new coalition government seem fair. It may seem 
strange that a Socialist may succeed where M. Queuille 
failed. The Radicals, who are essential to any coalition— 
the champions of a “liberal” economic and an austere 
financial policy—can hardly tolerate a Prime Minister far 
to the left of themselves ; and the Socialists to whom M. 
Moch belongs—although..he-is much more of a Bevin than 
a Bevan—broke up the;,Queuille Government because they 
were afraid of. what,.the «tadeunions would think of any 
policy which did not concede. sises in wages to meet alleged 
rises in the cost of living. 

A week’s reflection seems to have brought home to the 
politicians two facts: first, that the credit and authority of 
the state are at stake, second that one abortive attempt after 
another to form a government can only lead to a general 
election for which no one is ready. All the parties that can 
put a coalition in power have therefore an interest in doing 
so as quickly and as firmly as possible. 


What is most unfortunate, both for the French themselves 
and for as oe in the political and economic re- 
organisation urope, is the possibility that no government 
will have the strength to do for the French economic situa- 
tion what Sir Stafford Cripps is hesitating to do for the 
British. M. Queuille’s government shelved most of the real 
problems, and a mere reshuffle of posts within his combina- 
tion would not give M. Moch real power. It looks at 
as if the Communists will make things easier the 
moderates by demonstrating to the that organised 


aes the CGT is ae interested in the class 
war opportunism in finding remedies for 
the nation’s financial plight. 
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Socialist Triumph in Norway 
The Norwegian Socialists have won a victory 


as it was un / There is no other reasonable Sen 
pretation of the result of last Monday’s general election, The 
only question was whether or not the country supported the 
Socialists after four frustrating years and in the face of gtow- 
ing criticism. It has been decisively answered. The generaj 
estimate was that they would be lucky not to lose more than 
two or three of the 76 seats they held in a Storting of 150 
members. Even such a slight change would have destroyed 
their precarious absolute majority and opened the way, if not 
to a coalition, at least to some working agreement which 
would have limited their freedom of action. 

Now, after a record poll, the Socialists are confirmed in 
office with at least 84 seats and over 46 per cent of the votes 
compared with 42 per cent in 1945. Even so, the 
were correct in that the right has gained from the left. 
but only one seat—and the consolidation of the Labour 
Party far outweighs this. As against a Labour gain of nine 
members of Parliament, the Communists lost ten of their 
eleven representatives and their votes fell from 174,000 to 
only 99,000. The Conservatives also have fewer seats, 23 
compared with 25. The Liberals with 21 gained one, and 
the Agrarians increased their representation from ten to 
twelve. 


With the prospect of an election before long in this 

more may be read into the Norwegian results than is justi 

in spite of the close similarity between the economic positions 
of the two countries and the policies of their governments, 
The outlook and traditions of the dominant parties are differ- 
ent. The Norwegian Labour Party is both more Marxist 
and more moderate than the British, more doctrinaise in 
theory and yet more empirical in practice. Nationalisation 
hardly figured in its election propaganda, although some 
schemes for forming state monopolies in the import of cattle 
fodder and medical supplies were discussed. And in his first 
statement after re-election the Prime Minister, Mr Gerhard- 
sen, said that the long debated nationalisation of banks and 
insurance companies would merely be examined further 
during the life of the new Storting and put to the people as 
an issue in the 1953 elections. 


Consolidation and continuity, then, are the orders of the 
day. The ambitious programme of capital investment will 
probably continue, together with limited dividends, cheap 
money, high taxation and strict rationing. Abroad, there 
will be the same active and sincerely interested participation 
in the OEEC and the Council of Europe. the same reliance 
on the Atlantic Pact to guarantee Norway’s security. 


* x * 


Trade across Germany 


Trade between eastern Germany and the Federal Re- 
public of the west has at last been put on a regular basis ma 
nine-months trade agreement valued at about DM6o0 million 
signed last Saturday. Negotiations began over three months 
‘ago in accordance with the decisions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers. It is a pity that celebration of their 
successful outcome was marred by the High 
sudden demand that signature of the agreement should be 
held up for forty-eight hours. 


valued east marks, and were anxious that prices should be 
reckoned in west marks. also wanted to prevent the 
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entitled to refuse to receive or deliver goods if the prices § whole of indu if it merely means Saturday morning 

= on are considered to run contrary to the economic working. lemonade amanatane a aguas ie 
interests of their zone. A more determined effort is made to tinuous shift operation lasting throughout the week which is 
solve the payments problem by setting up clearing accounts _highly economic. But in fabricating i 
in each zone into which importers will pay their respective extra half day which is required but gteater production from 
currencies and out of which exporters will be paid in their the existing working week. The fact that leaps to the eye on 
own currencies. It is hoped that the two accounts will visiting British—after American—factories is the number of 
balance, but each side is prepared to support a limited breaks for tea, the hold ups in supply of ts or raw 
overdraft. materials and the amount of unnecessary handing operations. 

The economies of the two parts of Germany are naturally | Higher productivity is not a trick and it does demand harder 
complementary and even during the blockade of the Soviet work in addition to more intelligent management, but the 
zone by the western allies a trickle of trade continued between = harder work can be better concentrated within the hour or 
them. Since the lifting of the blockade the lack of a trade the day than spread over a longer week. 
agreement has not prevented a large number of individual ‘ ‘ tk 
deals from taking place. But the blockade did force the s : y 
two parts of Germany to do what they could to make Grim Smile of the Potteries 


themselves independent of each other economically, and The main trouble with North Staffordshire, the subject 
the western zones have gone some way towards emanci- 


. , of a master plan prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie and 
pating themselves from their very close econofnic connec- Mr Herbert Jackson, is the poor quality of its urban life. 
tions with the east. The eastern zone, on the whole, stands = The heart of the area is the industrial Potteries ; and Arnold 
to gain more from an expansion of supplies from the rest — Bennett’s five towns, now uneasily coalesced in the county 
of Germany. In particular it needs the iron and steel pro- borough of Stoke-on-Trent, still wear a grim smile. The 
ducts of the Ruhr. To the industries in the west the prospect expansion of industrial premises and the fouling of the air 
of disposing of unsold stocks will be most welcome. by noxious fumes have driven most who could afford it 

It is the effect of the agreement on the very serious econo- from the central areas. The employers and professional 
mic plight of the western sectors of Berlin which will he classes have gone—many to the nearby borough of New- 
most anxiously watched in the west. Since the lifting of castle-under-Lyme, others farther afield ; the workers have 
the blockade firms in the Soviet zone seem to have gone out remained—often in congested and noxious conditions. The 
of their way to avoid giving a helping hand to the industries _result is that Stoke itself, with a population of around 275,000 
of western Berlin. An appendix to the inter-zonal trade persons, is too poor to sustain the usual culture and amenities 
agreement contains a letter from the head of the Soviet zone 


delegation in which he undertakes that a western request that 
one-third of the Soviet zone’s orders should go to western 
Berlin will be taken into consideration as far as possible. 
It can only be hoped that this will turn out to be a 
firmer commitment than appears at first sight. 
* x x 
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Harder Work or Longer Hours? 


Last week Mr Jack Jones, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Supply, on a tour of northern factories, 
stated that a longer working week might be necessary in 
British industry. This has found little support either in 
industry or in Whitehall, since it is clear from further remarks 
of Mr Jones about the necessity of overtime working at all 
costs that he has little conception of the nature of the 
problem. If longer hours are merely imposed upon the 
basic framework of the five day week, it means that the 
marginal increase is paid for at the high rate of overtime. 
Since cost of production, rather than the quantity of produc- 
tion, is now the key to economic progress—even in the basic 

AveRAGE Hours Per Week, 1948 
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Country Coal Manufacturing Building ia Gress z 

RCanada..: 2h. diw ne 44-1 41:8 38°9 mee “™. railways é 

Finland nes ecece re 46 -25* aes d sine thule 3 

Netherlands ...... oa 49-5t 50-Of ' 

Switzerland ....... bee 47-7 tee : 

South Africa...... 48-0} ss 40—44 of a large town—or rather, group of towns. Rarely has an ; 

oR United Kingdom .. 46°3 44-9 46°7 official document been so class-conscious. {[t appears that 4’ 

_“ortnightly basis. t Adult males only. $ European adult males” the real trouble with the Potteries is that they lack a middle ; 

. . . . . & 

industries—a mere increase in the number of overtime hours _class. 3 a 
worked is unlikely to contribute very much to production at The planners favour the bold solution of breathing back 
an economic cost. In point of fact, the average number of life into the urban heart of the Potteries, Industry, as is now 
hours worked per week in Britain has decreased very little fortunately possible, should be c ed to avoid atmo- 


since 1938, from 46.5 to 45.3, although the prewar figure _— spheric porane, The overcrowded working families, 
undoubtedly contained less overtime. Figures recently pub- _ instead of being sent afield to new towns, should be rehoused 
lished by the International Labour Office and abstracted in _ nearby in better conditions. A real effort should be made to 
the accompanying table show that, by comparison with other _lure the middle class back, by the provision of suitable houses, 
countries, average hours of work in Britain stand midway of parks, of theatres—even the idea of building a cathedral 
those of a highly productive country like Canada is looked on with approval. It is suggested that Hanley, 

and those of a highly industrious one like the Netherlands. one of the five towns, would be the best site for a proper 
There is probably not very much to be said for contem- _— regional capital having good all-round facilities. Can this 
Plating a general return to a 5} day week throughout the attempt succeed? Given the amount of refurbishing which 
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the Potteries need and the precarious state of the national 
finances, the project is bound to move slowly. 

It would be a shabby piece of neglect for an industrial 
nation to leave this important and wealth-producing region 
in perpetual shadow. But this, like every regional plan pro- 
duced so far, underlines the fact that if it is to be fulfilled 
the nation has got to devote a great deal of its resources 
not to consumption but to capital development—and not 
to new capital either, but to the replacement of existing 
capital—for many generations to come. This is a decision 
that the nation does not show much sign of being willing 
to take. 

* * * 


Conservatives and Local Government 


The Conservative conference on local government which 
preceded the main conference endorsed the party’s aim of 
restoring greater vigour and independence to local govern- 
ment, and of freeing local councils from the excessive central 
controls under which they now labour. Mr Churchill him- 
self deplored the removal of functions from local govern- 
ment, and condemned Mr Bevan for sacking the Local 
Government Boundary Commission. The Conservatives’ 
general objective is salutary and desirable. But do they 
sufficiently appreciate what their policy entails ? Services 
have not been transferred from the smaller to the larger 
local councils, and from local government itself to appointed 
regional boards, out of sheer Socialist malevolence. These 
transfers, undesirable as they are from a democratic stand- 
point, have been largely forced on the Government by the 
administrative weakness of the present local government 
system. Only a drastic reform can cure this weakness. But 
is Mr Churchill ready to provide the cure ? Is he prepared, 
for instance, to stomach the proposals of the Boundary Com- 
mission, which proved too strong meat for Mr Bevan, or to 
introduce some equally effective plan of his own choosing ? 
Unless he is, the Conservative aspirations will bear no fruit. 
It is of little use, indeed it may even be harmful, to give 
wider powers to local government without first making it 
more viable. 

No political party—save, paradoxically, the Communists— 
has laid down a policy for local government that goes beyond 
pious aspirations. The Conservatives, for instance, have the 
merit of wishing to restore many powers to the smaller 
councils ; but this is only administratively feasible given a 
drastic reorganisation of county districts and some such 
device as the union of urban and rural districts. Will they 
face this implication ? All that the Conservatives will commit 
themselves to is consultations with the local authorities them- 
selves about the overhaul of their boundaries, functions, and 
finance. This is a diplomatic move, but the last half century 
has shown it to be a sterile proceeding. The local authority 
associations, each with its own special interests to safeguard, 
will never agree together to put their house in order. Some 
Government must have the courage to do the task for them. 
On the other hand the Labour Party, following Mr Bevan’s 
huffing of the Boundary Commission’s plan, appear even 
more bankrupt of constructive ideas. The Conservatives 
still have the field open, if they enter it boldly. 


x * * 


Retreat from Canton 


After a prolonged pause the Chinese Communist forces 
have resumed their advance on Canton and the Nationalist 
Government has been hurriedly evacuating the city which 
has been its capital since the fall of Nanking. The collapse 
of the defence line covering the capital has been the sequel 
to the decision of General Pai Chung-hsi, commanding the 
moe Basi em Bair a gs eget a opt ince of 

i, thus uncovering approaches to held 
only By the inferior troops of the ‘Kwangrong, provincia i 
army. There does not seem to have been any defection of 
Pai to the Communists, but he was doubtless afraid of being 
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cut off in Hunan and considered that his best chance of 
resistance was to fall back, while there was still tj into his 
autonomy-loving home province, where his personal influence 
is at its strongest. : 
Whatever its motives, however, this move made it im. 
possible to conduct a unified defence of the zone of South 
China which had remained under Nationalist control, and 
the fall of Canton will remove the geographical link between 
the Nationalist forces still holding out in the int 
China and Chiang Kai-shek’s island stronghold of Formosa, 
The Nationalist capital has been officially shifted to Chung. 
king, in the mountain-girt western province of § , 
where it was for seven years during the war against Japan, 
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and President Li Tsung-jen has gone there by air. The 
decision to move there, however, is reported to have been 
opposed by Chiang Kai-shek’s faction, which wanted political 
authority and as many troops as possible to be concentrated 
in Formosa. Chiang, in any case, intends to remain in 
Formosa with the forces evacuated from Chekiang and 
Fukien as long as he can keep the loyalty of his soldiers 
and ward off invasion from the mainland. 

The Nationalist holding in continental China now consists 
of five provinces—Szechwan, Sikang, Yunnan, Kweichow 
and Kwangsi. The mountainous terrain of south-west 
China favours defence, and on paper there are still con- 
siderable armies left to carry on the war. On the other 
hand, the Communists have now an overwhelming prestige 
of victory as well as the attractions of their social programme, 
and have many underground supporters in the Nationalist 

rovinces, as was shown in recent disturbances m 

unnan. Moreover, if the Nationalists are once driven 
from the coastline of China, they will be cut off from all 
possibility of obtaining overseas supplies—with the excep- 
tion of the routes into Yunnan and Kwangsi from Tonking. 
Geographically there is also contact with Burma, but the 
civil war there and the disrepair of the old wartime “ Burma 
Road” virtually isolate China on that side. It depends, 
therefore, on the French whether the Chinese Nationalist 
Government will now be completely encircled by Com 
munists or whether it will still have an open line to the 
outer world, 


* * » 


China, Burma and India 


The demand of the Chinese Communist Government 
for diplomatic recognition has proved embarrassing for, the 
government of Burma, a country which borders on 
and was once a vassal state of the Chinese empire. *™ 
Burmese Government has to take account of three facts : 
that Burma has a large Chinese immigrant populalx 
including some Communists and many 


climbers ; that a large part of Burma is in the hands of armed 
Burmese Communist rebels, who look 


forward to 
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help across the frontier when the Chinese side of it is in 
Communist hands ; and that China has extensive territorial 
daims on m Burma which were never settled up 
to the time of the British departure. 


The territorial dispute has indeed been hanging over 
Burma’s head from the beginning of Burmese independence, 
but the Kuomintang Government has been too preoccupied 
with other things to give it much attention. It is possible 
that the Chinese Communists also will let it jie dormant, 
but to revive it would be an effective way of putting pressure 
on Burma, if they wished to make trouble in that quarter 
after getting control of Yunnan—which is so far still in 
Nationalist hands. It will be interesting to see. what attitude 
the Burmese Government now takes up towards the Peking 
regime—whether it will try to ingratiate itself by early 
recognition or wait to see how the prinsipal western powers 
deal with the recognition question, In any case a Communist 
China is likely to be a difficult neighbour for a small nation 
which, even under the most favourable circumstances, cannot 
hope to recover stability for some time to come. 


India is reported to be one of the nations most inclined 
to recognise Mao Tse-tung’s government at an early date. 
India still strives to follow a policy independent of the 
western powers and in line with the concept of a solidarity 
of Asian nations. But the Chinese Communist victories 
certainly provide cause for apprehension in Delhi, not only 
by the impetus given to Communism within India, but also 
by the potential threat to Burma, and above all by the 
officially declared Chinese intention of “ liberating ” Tibet. 
Tibet has had de facto independence of China since its revolt 
in 1912, and as the Tibetans form a nationality quite dis- 
tinct from the Chinese in language and cuiture, they are 
likely to make a fight for their national independence against 
Chinese reconquest in whatever guise it comes. Their only 
hope of success in the long run against China’s superior 
power lies in Indian support. For India the continued inde- 


$29 


pendence of this inoffensive buffer state is a matter of con- 
siderable interest ; there is no wish in Delhi to see Chinese 
outposts on the Himalayas. The encouragement which India 
has recently given to Tibet has already been sufficient ‘to 
cause Mr Nehru to be denounced by the Chinese Com: 
munist radio as a “ stooge of Anglo-American imperialism.” 


* * * 
Economic Framework for Indonesia 


During the past week the atmosphere of the round-table 
conference on Indonesia at The Hague has got tenser, as. the 
financial and economic committee has got to grips with, its 
problems. The main emphasis has been on future liability 
for outstanding public debt contracted in respect of Indo- 
nesia. The Dutch argue that the new Indonesian government 
should assume responsibility for all except that. proportion. of 
the debt which was floated to finance Dutch military action 
against the Republic. The Indonesians now argue that this, 
and certain other Dutch indebtedness to themselves out- 
balances by some 540 million guilders (£50,750,000) what 
they would owe to Holland ; hence there is no debt for them 
to take over. In the course of the argument the two sides 
have appeared to move so far apart that the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission has chosen this as the 
moment to step in—for the first time at the Hague—and 
use its good offices. 

It would be easy to deduce that a satisfactory economic 
settlement is as far away as ever, but it would probably be 
wrong to do so. The conference has already cleared its most 
difficult hurdle—agreement in principle about the Nether- 
lands-Indonesian Union—and there are strong forces con- 
tinually driving the two sides together. These are best under- 
stood by examining the Indonesian point of view—as for 
the Dutch, it is clear that their interest is to retain as much 
control and as many safeguards as possible over their 
economic stake in Indonesia. 

The Indonesians do not want to throw out the foreigner, 
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Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital importance 
to British Industry. If you have a chemical problem it is highly 
_ probable that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


DON MURRAY makes his living from the tall gum trees 
of Western Australia. His mills send to the world mag- 
nificent hardwoods. But, like softer woods, even these 
splendid timbers. suffer from sap stain and other diseases 
caused by minute fungi 

So, following modern practice, Murray treats these 
timbers with a Monsanto preservative, 
which doubles their usefulness, their life, 
and their value 


ea 

rT Monsanto products, available the world 
oe over, increase Britain’s own exports, 
a: increase the value of Empire trade, 


—— and help to provide you with goods 
Se you need. Just one more example 


of the way Monsanto is ‘serving 
industry, which serves mankind’ 
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but they do want complete sovereignty. They are, therefore, 
determined not to bind themselves to any formal commit- 
ments like those originally proposed by the Dutch—that 
Holland should retain a right of veto on Indonesian banking 
policy until all debts were paid off, and so on. On the other 
hand, the present Indonesian leaders do intend to pursue 
a realistic and, so far as possible. magnanimous economic 
policy towards foreigners, particularly the Dutch. They do 
not mean to nationalise more than the railways, public utili- 
ties and probably inter-island shipping. They consider that 
to do more would be to run the risk of reproducing the 
chaos of Burma, while to do less would leave them at the 
mercy of Dutch monopolies. They do not mean to force a 
greater part of company capital into Indonesian hands ; yet 
they do intend to secure much greater representation for 
Indonesians on the boards of foreign companies operating 
in their territory. In all this, they are guided by a desire 
to reach a settlement with the Dutch which will survive the 
test of political and economic life in the new Indonesia. It 
is these facts that are pushing the Dutch and Indonesians 
together in the economic negotiations. 
* * * 


All This and Bevan Too 


Mr Bevan was evidently on the defensive when he 
reviewed the first year’s working of the health service at a 
press conference last week. That he should have given the 
press conference at all was significant. The gradual public 
awareness that, somewhere, somehow, Government expendi- 
ture must be curtailed has tended to focus on the health 
service, partly because its cost has so  aseig exceeded the 
estimates, partly because it is often held up as a good 
example of extravagance in administration, and partly because 
in his Budget speech Sir Stafford Cripps specially mentioned 
it as a social service whose cost could not be allowed to 
merease indefinitely. Mr Bevan gave the impression that 
the object of his press conference was to strangle at birth 
any campaign for attenuating the general principle that the 
health service should be comprehensive and free. 

He also, however, reiterated a very dangerous argument. 
He said that the health service was not an addition to the 
total expenditure of the nation but a gigantic transfer of 
expense from the private pocket to the public purse. This 
argument has been used in support of almost every social 
service scheme that has been put forward ; but not only 
does it ignore the increase in demand that arises when the 
service is no longer paid for directly by the individual, more 
important, it ignores the total effect of all such transfers 
for all the social services on the national finances. “The 
possibilities of taxation,” Mr Bevan said, “are infinite.” 
lt cannot be too often repeated that this is not true. The 
bounds of what it is possible to raise in taxation without 
dangerously straining the national economy were reached— 
and passed—some time ago. 

* * * 


Meeting the Cost 


It is quite true that Mr Bevan made this statement 
on taxation in reply to a question whether the cost of the 
healih service would be partly met by an increase in the 
weekly national insurance contribution. But the effect of 
such an increase would be just as harmful as an increase 
in taxation. Moreover, it would probably encourage people 
to make even greater demands on the health service than 
at present in order to get something for their money. 

most attractive suggestion that has been made for 
meeting its cost is that small payments should be made b 
the patient for each visit to the doctor or dentist, for 
prescription that he has made up, and so on. If the ad- 
ministrative difficulties are not insuperable, small payments 
ef this sort nee the best way of reducing the 
burden of the th service. At the very least they would 


prevent much of the abuse:that-occurs at.present aiid ‘would | 
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relieve the congestion in surgeries and at the optician’s, 
There would, of course, have to be provision for remj 
in cases of real hardship, and this would involve a test of 
means ; it may be for this reason that the 
according to Mr Bevan, has set its face against them. (in 
this connection it is interesting that the Conservatives are 
now hinting, through Lord Woolton, that they are gon. 
sidering introducing a needs test for social service — 
a proposal that is bound to get out of hand in the a 
of a general election but which is nevertheless - of 
serious study in the country’s present circumstances. 
The only other way to reduce the burden of the health 
service is by a straightforward cut in the money voted 
Parliament. Eventually this would lead to an extension 
private practice and therefore have much the same effect as 
restricting the benefits of the public service to those who 
prove their need. Which, of all these suggestions, does the 
Government, Mr Bevan notwithstanding, really prefer ? 


* * * 
Ne Axe to School building 


Amid all the vague currents of speculation about 
reduction of government expenditure, reports have been pu 
lished in the press about cuts in the country’s school-buildi 
programme as if these had been imposed unexpectedly by 
the Ministry of Education on local education authorities. 
The “cuts” are, however, nothing but the fruits of over- 
optimism on the part of the authorities themselves, The 
Ministry asserts positively that from its point of view the 
position remains unchanged and that the Cabinet’s allocation 
of manpower for school building, which permits of a gradual 
increase in building year by year until 1952, has not been 
altered—though it is true that the allocation may well be 
heavily reduced when this or any future government decides 
on a domestic policy to fit the economic situation. In these 
circumstances how comes it that local authorities have put 
forward projects for 1950 which would cost three times 
as much as the projects they put forward for 1949? 
One local authority will always think it can claim a shade 
more than its share of national resources compared with 
another authority. But an optimism which leads to multiply- 
ing the possibilities by three is over-fanciful. ! 

Nothing could be more precise than the letters and circulars 
addressed to authorities by the Ministry of Education on 
the possibilities before them. Not only were they told that 
the 1950 programme would be little if at all larger than that 
for 1949, but they were warned to take into account the 
arrears in their current programmes, and the bottlenecks in 
their own technical departments which would hamper a 
rapid expansion—bottlenecks which are often a more realistic 
brake on building work than any ministerial ceilings. Yet, in 
spite of all this advice, the programmes for England have 
trebled in size over last year. 

The fault lies with the unwieldy machine of local educa- 
tion administration, and the remote control exercised by 
the county councils through their district executives. Bot! 
the political and administrative machine of a county council 
are ill-adapted to deciding between the competing claims 
of the smaller authorities. It is the line of least resistance 
to aggregate the claims and to send them up whole to the 
Ministry of Education. The Ministry can then be blamed 
for the consequential cuts that ensue. If local authorities 
aspire to be considered as responsible planning organisations 
such behaviour is not a good advertisement. Apart from 
being wildly unrealistic it undermines the case of those who 
argue for a greater measure of local government. 


% ™ " 
Rebuke from Count Sforza 
If British relations with France have lately suffered 
devaluation, a similar process may be said to have started 
some time ago in those with Italy. It is unfortunately 
fact that there. is) now ‘more coolness! bétween, Londoa 
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Rome than at any time since the Italian Peace Treaty was 
signed. Just before sailing from New York this week Count 
Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, drew attention to the 
way in which this trend is running counter to all the move- 
ments lately made towards western European unity. This 
coolness developed, he said, 

at the OEEC, it happened with the trade relations between 

the two countries when we signed a trade agreement, and 

in the period which followed. And it happened, above all, 
in relation to the problems of our former African 
colonies. . . . One cannot help raising the question why 

England does not change her spirit towards democratic Italy. 

It should be clear to anybody that western Europe cannot 

consclidate and develop as long as Italo-British relations 

remain hampered by mutual misunderstanding and mistrust. 

Count Sforza might have added to the former Italian 
colonies, and the economic disputes, a third reason for mis- 
understanding—that is the way in which Italy has sought to 
play in the North Atlantic Pact a part greater than 
its resources warrant. The important question, however, is 
not only who is to blame, but what can be done to improve 
matters. The main source of friction has been the colonies, 
and if that can be removed by a settlement at the present 
session of the Uno General Assembly, there should be no 
reason why the two countries should not see the other’s 
point of view better. It is Italy which has set the pace of 
the dispute ; but it is only fair to Count Sforza and the 
Palazzo Chigi to record that the British have sometimes been 
over-optimistic in their estimates of what they could achieve 
in persuading the world to accept Italian colonial claims. 

The present complaints from Italy that the lira has been 
left high and dry by devaluation of the pound—and that 
consequently the Italians will be unable to sell their fruit 
and vegetables—ring strangely after previous accusations that 
British goods were being priced out of the Italian reach. The 
fact is that, with European affairs in their present fluid state, 
there must be a good deal more give and take both by 
governments and individuals than has yet been apparent, 
if any greater degree of unity and prosperity is to be achieved. 
The Italians are not alone in their intensely national attitude, 
but they should be among the first to re-examine their 
consciences. The next to do so might well be those followers 
of Mr Churchill and others who speak generally of sacrifices 
for European economic union, without having the courage to 
tell their constituencies what that might mean to the earnings 
and profits of their supporters. 


* * w 


Two Years’ Work on Tariffs 


The results of the Annecy tariff negotiations were pub- 
lished this week. The documents published at Geneva 
include the new voluminous schedules of tariffs which now 
apply to the trade among the contracting parties. In London 
the Government has issued a White Paper (Cmd. 7792) 
which gives the text of the Annecy protocol and describes 
in general outline the results of the negotiations undertaken 
by the United Kingdom during the conference. It will 
be recalled that the Annecy negotiations were devoted mainly 
to the task of incorporating ten new countries into member- 
ship of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. This 
agreement was signed by 23 countries at Geneva in 1947, 
and the ten additional countries which wished to accede to 
it were Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, Sweden and Uruguay. All 
33 countries were represented at Annecy. But with the 
single exception that the United Kingdom and Norway took 
the opportunity to complete negotiations that had been 
opened at Geneva in 1947, negotiations were restricted to 
the tariffs between the 23 old members and the ten acceding 
countries, These acceding countries also negotiated between 
themselves. In total, 147 agreements were completed and 
their results appear in the 28 schedules of tariff rates which 
have been published this week. Although there were no 


direct negotiations between the existing participants, they 
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gained some benefit from the extension through the maost- 
avoured-nation clause of concessions granted in the other 
negotiations. 

It would, however, be straining the truth to claim that the 
prolonged negotiations at Annecy have carried the work of 
Speen Gas = cig forward. The concessions 
are mainly undertakings the contracting parties to 
“bind” duties at existing — Diligent ae discloses 
few actual reductions in tariffs or preferences, and if the 
search is diligent enough it reveals some actual ‘increases, as, 
for example, in the American import duties on earthenware 
and certain types of internal combustion engines. a 

Alterations in existing British rates will not be made 
before January 1, 1950. The United Kingdom has under- 
taken for the period of the agreement not to increase duties 
on goods of which imports from all the 33 countries involved 
were valued at {73,900,000 in 1938. The United Kingdom 
has also agreed to reductions of duties affecting s the 
importation of which in 1938 was valued at £5,200,000. 
Guaranteed margins of preference have been reduced in the 
case of cod liver oil and blue veined cheese. These con- 
cessions were offered in agreement with the Commonwealth 
countries to which the margins had been guaranteed, but 
they in turn were able to claim credit for the reductions 
when negotiating with the foreign countries primarily inter- 
ested in the export of these goods to the United Kingdom. 
The benefits to the United Kingdom, whether derived 
directly or indirectly from the new tariff schedules, affect 
export trade which in 1938 was valued at £22 million. Most 
of this benefit represents undertakings not to increase tariffs. 


* 


The United States carried on negotiations with all ten of 
the acceding countries at Annecy, but the sum total of its 
concessions other than the “ binding ” of existing duties was 
extremely modest. The US delegation was negotiating with 
the knowledge that the reciprocal Trade Agreement Act, under 
which the Administration has power to negotiate tariff reduc- 
tions, had lapsed on June 30th and was not in fact renewed 


The Threat of War 


After a peneral peace of thirty-four, years, all the 
nations of Europe have become so interlaced by their 
commerce one with another, that war must now be totally 
different from war at any antecedent period, and would 
be more like tearing asunder families and friends than 
the conflict of strangers and enemies, Every nation 
would bleed at innumerable pores not now thought of. 
The credit of every Government, for all are deeply in 
debt, would be endangered, and the disturbance caused 
by the revolution of 1848 would be slight compared to 
the disturbance of a — war in Europe in 1850. To 
Russia, as well as to England, a war would be disastrous. 
Nicholas might find it, as Paul found it, the grave of his 
popularity; and, awakening amew the revolutionary 
a it might overwhelm both the Czar and his 
throne. 

At the same time, whatever may be the dangers and 
the cost of war to us, they would be less than the dangers 
and cost of allowing the Czar to give laws to Europe. It 
would be quietly subjecting Europe anew .. . to the 
empire of barbarians. Already Austria has become little 
better than a vassal of the Czar, and depends on him for 
national existence. . . . Should Turkey, too, become the 
vassal of Russia, or be compelled by the union of Austria 
and Russia, to submit, it would be nearly equivalent to 
placing all the three under the sceptre of Russia, This 
power, then, coming to the Mediterranean, and meeting 
in its progress a great number of its co-religionists, would 
interrupt our present route to India, and would threaten 
the whole of Western Europe. Against such a con- 
tingency, it would be our duty to take the field at what- 
ever sacrifice ; but we repeat, that we hope and believe 
the occasion will not arise. 


The Economist 


October 13, 1849 
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by Congress until well after the Annecy negotiations had 
ended. This fact undoubtedly made the American repre- 
sentatives at Annecy more hesitant than they might other- 
wise have been. Nonetheless, the further progress, small 
though it is, which has been made in reducing the level of 
customs barriers must not be despised. Plans are being made 
by the 33 countries for holding a third round of tariff 
negotiations next year. By that time the ratification of the 
Charter of the International Trade Organisation by the 
United States may have taken place. This is the signal 
for which all the other signatories of the proposed Charter 
are waiting. Without this lead from the United States, the 
ITO must remain stillborn. 


* x x 


Cheap Japanese Labour Again ? 


Western industrialists who suffered from Japanese com- 
petition during the ‘thirties have never forgotten the experi- 
ence. Ever since the war ended they have sought at every 
stage in the resuscitation of Japanese industry to ensure that 
they will never again be exposed to “ unfair competition ” 
based on cheap labour. A recent survey, carried out in 
Japan by the International Labour Office (ILO),* outlines 
briefly the efforts the occupation authorities have made to 
bring about the major social and labour reforms needed to 
reassure the outside world. 


The job, says the ILO report, has been enormously com- 
plicated by the fact that Japan’s industrial revolution was 
not accompanied by the social ferment that took place in the 
west. The social basis for modern industrial relations did 
not exist in prewar Japan. When General MacArthur came 
on the scene in 1945 he found an almost total absence of 
protective labour legislation and an industrial system, part 

*A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in Japan, 
International Labour Review, July, 1949. 


Letters to 


Devaluation and Sterling Markets 


Sirn,—The effect of devaluation on our dollar-earning 
capacity is discussed mainly in terms of the North American 
markets (for example, in your article on “ Trade and the New 
Pound” published on September 24th). Judged purely by 
that criterion the prospects are bleak. They are better, it is 
true, in Canada, where our manufacturers now have the oppor- 
tunity of displacing United States products, than in the United 
States itself, where we are up against the firmly entrenched 
domestic producers. But Canada is by no means the only 
market in which dollars are to be gained by effecting a switch 
from United States to British products. In South Africa it is 
directly a matter of gold, and therefore of dollars, which we 
can earn only to the extent that our favourable balance of trade 
(together with that of the rest of the sterling area) with South 
Africa exceeds her capital influx from the sterling area (all 
too likely to increase again, with the restoration of South 
African prosperity, to a degree that we shall find very costly). 
As regards the sterling area proper, it is equally true. that 
dollars are earned, in this case through the sterling-area dollar 
pool, by any additional exports from the United Kingdom to 
a country like India which replace dollar imports. In one 
sense our dollar troubles can be attributed to the enormous 
expansion, compared with the prewar position, of the dollar 
imports—largely in the form of machinery—of countries like 
South Africa and India. 

It would, of course, help enormously if our Government 
were readier to use its bargaining power. ‘The fact that we 
can now offer goods at competitive prices should make it 
easier to insist on proper concessions from_ sterling-area 
countries in return for the readiness with which we admit their 
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totalitarian, part paternalistic, in which the government 


openly in their activities—carrying union officials on 
payrolls, giving strike pay to workers, and, of course, 
trolling them. 

In so far as anyone can “give” a new set of laws to a 
nation, SCAP has done so. The Ja ¢ have a Mini 
of Labour for the first time in their history. They have 
enacted a labour standards law which limits the hours of 
work to eight a day and forty-eight a week. A scheme for 
compulsory unemployment insurance has been started, and 
a system of free public employment offices is intended to 
eliminate such undemocratic figures as the “ labour boss,” 
a species of sub-contractor of labour. Japanese workers 
(with some exceptions) now have the right to bargain collec- 
tively. As a result, membership in trade unions has bounded 
up, from just over 5,000 in 1945 to over 6} million in 1948, 

However, the Japanese have not yet got the hang of the 
new laws and there have been wholesale evasions on the part 
of both capital and labour, especially in the small firms where 
the bulk of workers are employed. It is still more alarming 
that real wages, as a result of inflation, have sunk below 
even their prewar level. Wages in the textile industry are 
among the very lowest—3,000 yen (£3) a month as com- 
sen with an average of 7,000 yen in all the manufacturing 
trades. 

For the worried industrialist in the west the authors of 
the ILO survey can hold out only a long-term and rather 
tenuous hope. They say that the consolidation of the new 
labour gains in Japan depends on three factors: the trade 
unions must develop independent and responsib‘e organisa- 
tions ; employers must give their support to the evolution of 
a modern pattern of industrial relations ; and, finally, the 
Japanese economy will have to be reintegrated with the 
world economy. Without an expansion of its export trade 
an impoverished Japan will have to depress labour standards 
even further. 


the Editor 


products into the United Kingdom. But the prospects are 
that the effects of the 25 per cent cut on dollar imports (applied 
indiscriminately to just and unjust alike) will soon disappear 
in many parts of the overseas sterling area, like those of 
previous cuts introduced at periods (all too short) of 
momentary desperation. Restrictions on releases of sterling 
balances affect the total imports of the sterling-area countries 
rather than bring about a switch from American to British 
goods, and in any case they are ineffective in the case of 
countries to which we are sending large amounts of capital (as 
we are in danger of doing to an excessive degree). So a good 
deal turns on the effectiveness of our competition in these 
markets. 

We are no doubt doomed to continue to carry a heavy 
burden of unrequited exports to the sterling area. It does 
not by any means follow that additional exports of the right 
things to sterling-area countries will not earn us dollars— 
provided that the increase is the result of our own more active 
competition in their markets and not of an expansion of their 
capacity to import brought about by releases of sterling 
balances or a movement of capital funds.—Yours faithfully, 

King’s College, Cambridge R. F, Kann 


Cost of Production 


sponsored all trade unions the emp'oyers took per 
con- 


Sir,—Your comments on Mr Worswick’s letter, published 
on October 1st, and the further comments you made on my 
own letter published on October 8th, force me to ask for the 
hospitality of your columns once more. 

(1) On page 717 of The Economist of October Ist, you 
wrote 

The E.C.E. calculations have been disowned by the Central 
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Statistical Office om the ground that they do not reflect the 
course taken by the Interim Index of Industrial Production. It 
is obvious that if production indices, comparable in structure, 
and all using postwar weights, were available, the results of a 
comparison would be different. 

I feel I must point out (a) that the calculations of the ECE 
Secretariat, quoted by Mr Worswick, were directly based on 
the Interim Index of Industrial Production of the Central 
Statistical Office, so they could hardly have been “ disowned ” 
by that body on the ground that they do not reflect the course 
of that index. The Central Statistical Office, in fact, have 
made no pronouncement whatever on the subject, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted the calculations in question 
in Parliament (cf. Hansard, Sept. 27th, p. 15) which he certainly 
could not have done if the Government’s own statistical depart- 
ment had “disowned” them as unsound. (b) The question 
of whether prewar or postwar weights are used is wholly 
irrelevant to comparisons between different postwar years (to 
which Mr Worswick’s letter referred); this is only relevant 
to comparisons between prewar and postwar years. The sole 
reason for choosing an index of prewar weights for such com- 
parisons in the case of the United Kingdom was that the 
alternative of using postwar weights (while the index numbers 
of the other countries are based on prewar weights) would 
clearly have introduced an unfavourable bias in comparisons 
between the United Kingdom and other countries, (c) Finally, 
as was explained in my letter published on October 8th, there 
is no reason to suppose that if production indices using post- 
war weights were available for all countries, the results would 
come out very differently. In fact, the general presumption 
is the contrary: indices based on postwar weights would tend 
to reinforce the general conclusions of the study. 


(2) On page 775 of The Economist of October 8th, in deal- 
ing with this last point, you wrote: — 

The foregoing argument can be summarised: If an industry 
increases its productivity, the result is to bring down the price 
of its product—and consequently its production or productivity 
as measured by value of output will tend to fall, Such calcula- 
tions are self-defeating, and analyses based on them can only 
be fictitious. 

I do not pretend to be able to follow this summary of my 
argument, but it clearly indicates, as your present view, that 
calculations based on index numbers using postwar weights are 
self-defeating and analyses based on them must be fictitious. 
If this view were correct (which I do not, of course, accept) 
it would clearly contradict your own criticism of the ECE 
calculations made on pages 639 and 717 of your paper on the 
ground that such calculations should have been based on 
index numbers with postwar weights, instead of prewar 
NICHOLAS KALDOR 


» 


Sir,—Will you allow me to strike a blow for either side in 
the controversy about the Economic Commission for Europe’s 
index of comparative labour costs ? 


Not all items in indices of production are based on value 
calculations, as you imply in your Note on page 775 ; physical 
measurements are used for the simpler products and account 
for most of the index. And the compilers of these indices 
naturally deflate what value calculations they do use. It is 
therefore not true that technical progress, by lowering prices, 
depresses production indices. 

Mr Kaldor’s point about the shift in weighting is correct, 
and your attempt to discredit his calculations on the ground 
that “the American industrial economy has changed more 
rapidly than any other” breaks down. For this argument 
supports him a fortiori, as he shows. Your objection, referred 
to in paragraph 1, would not refute him even if it were true: 
it would be a separate point. 

The ECE figures are based on the official rates of exchange 
—tightly enough if we are considering competition in world 
markets rather than some academic comparison of efficiency. 
The fact that the £ has not been progressively and gradually 
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devalued in the past—and up to the date of the ECE calcula- 
tions—has raised British labour costs relative to American. But 
there is now a 30 per cent relative fall to take into account, and 
your view that British labour costs have risen relatively to US 
since the war is certainly untenable after devaluation. 


Statistically then, Sir, you have the worst of the argument. 
Nor is it contrary to common observation that US—and 
Belgian—labour costs have risen relatively to British. The 
contemplation of our own labour problems must not blind us 
to those of our neighbours. US labour has won many more 
spectacular wage victories than British, and the Belgian social 
services have expanded much faster than ours. But as a 
matter of policy it is surely right to complain of British labour 
costs. For the United States—and, pace Mr Worswick, Belgium 
—can afford high labour costs. We cannot, That ours should 
have risen more slowly than theirs is not enough. They 
should have risen more slowly still. Nor are there many other 
compressible items in the economy that have not already been 
fully compressed.—Yours faithfully, 


New College, Oxford P. J. D. Wires 


The Health of the Book Trade 


Sir,;—May I offer the following comments on your article 
“The Health of the Book Trade” ? 


1. There were few publishers with “basic years” which 
left any margin for accumulating reserves. Most had 
the whole of their available profit, and many, part of their 
working capital, taken as EPT. If the entire stocks of slow- 
selling lines which have been consistently written down are 
suddenly sold aad cannot be reprinted or replaced by others, 
an abnormal position arises. In many cases practically the 
entire proceeds of sales were handed over as EPT leaving the 
publisher with neither stock nor cash. The destruction of 
books by bombing accentuated the process. In one case where 
over the years 200,000 copies of slow-selling scholarly books 


had been written off, the entire proceeds of insurance were 


taken as EPT. The head of the Inland Revenue solemnly 
maintained that the publishers had lost nothing—though the 
eventual proceeds of the sale of some of these books repre- 
sented the only possibility of profit from them and were in 
any case needed to finance further slow-selling titles. 


2. New books have to compete with those produced at pre- 
war prices or reprinted from prewar settings. In what other 
trade is the prewar commodity, at the prewar price, to be found 
alongside a similar commodity produced at two to three times 
the cost ? 


3. About 85 per cent of the total book trade turnover is 
represented by the sales of at most fifty firms. 


4. Book publishing is a personal affair and whereas in the 
amalgamation of many businesses 1+1 equals 2+x, in book 
publishing 1+1 would equal 2—x.—Yours faithfully, 


STANLEY UNWIN 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 


The English Landowner 


Sm,—In the interesting articles on the present position of 
the agricultural landowner you have recently published, the 
author has stressed the state assistance landowners are now 
receiving in the form of rebates of taxation, and subsidies, 
The impression gained by your readers may be that the 
private landowner is being bolstered up to a very material 
extent by the Exchequer, both by subsidies and by tax reliefs, 
and I feel this point calls for further examination. 


Although it is difficult to form a just estimate of the sum 
of grant-aid made available to landowners (as «distinct from. 
tenant farmers), I should hazard a guess that the total sub- 
sidies (for land drainage, farm water supplies, and hill farm 
improvement schemes) have not much exceeded £2,000,090 
per annum over the past three years in England and Wales. 
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Generally speaking, these subsidies help the tenant as much 
as—if not more than—the owner, where farms are let. In 
the case of the housing subsidy, the benefit goes entirely to 
the occupier, to close the gap berween the economic rent 
and the rent he can afford to pay. (This housing subsidy 
does not apply to service cottages, which form a fair per- 
centage of the total of farm cottages.) 


Against the amount of grant-aid paid out, expenditure by 
landowners on the capital re-equipment of farms in the past 
three years has been very appreciable. Estimates prepared 
this year by my Association, based largely on figures supplied 
by the Ministry of Agriculrure, showed that while about 
£9.750.000 was spent by owners in England and Wales in 
1946, this rose to £12 million in 1947 and to £16} million 
in 1948. This expenditure relates to capital improvements 
and not to repairs or maintenance, much of it being incurred 
at a time when labour and materials were scarce. It is fair 
enough to assume that landowners would have done still more 
had the facilities been available, despite the penal effect of 
high taxation, death duties and the “ Special Contribution ” 
payable under the 1948 Finance Act. 


But, it may be argued, much of this expenditure may be 
relieved from taxation. As far as relief for maintenance is 
concerned, this is simply an embodiment of the principle 
that only net income should be taxed, on the analogy of 
setting off operating costs against receipts in industry before 
tax is assessed on profits 


The state owes something to British agriculture, which over 
a period of half a century (apart from brief periods of war 


Books and 3 


No Savoury Solution 


“Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939.” Third 
Series, Volume II. Edited by E. L. Woodward and 
Rohan Butler, assisted by Margaret Lambert. HMSO. 
6g2 pages. 215. 

WHAT emerges most clearly from this latest volume of Foreign 

Office documents, more clearly than from the various recent 

commentaries on the Munich crisis, is the need to distinguish 

what the British Government was trying to do from the incom- 
petent and sometimes despicable way in which it did it. The 
commentaries have usually been critical of British policy ; it 
is undoubtedly the fashion today to take that stand; but 
present-day criticism, like the contemporary opposition to 
Munich, is based to no small extent on the failure to make 
this distinction. Shame and indignation at the methods 
adopted, at the unintelligence displayed, still distort, if they 
do not quite obliterate, the estimation of the ends. The import- 
ance of the present volume, which covers the period from the 
announcement of the Runciman Mission to the Munich agree- 
ment, is that it forces us at least to hesitate before pouring out 
the baby with the bath-water. It performs this useful function 

—or it will if it is properly read—as much by its omissions 

as by the mass of material it contains. 


British shame and indignation, this material leaves no doubt, 
were more than justified. The behaviour of the nominally 
independent Runciman Mission, in practice more than biased ; 
the constant, repetitive efforts of Sir Nevile Henderson to 
ensure, from Berlin, that the Mission should reach conclusions 
acceptable to Berlin ; the spinelessness in action, the vagueness 
in thought, which characterised Whitehall ; the surrender of 
the British representatives during the visits to Hitler—these 
things, of which we already had evidence enough, rise up again 
on every pagé of this detailed, objective collective. No end, 
one feels, could justify these means, no policy could succeed 
which met with such shortcomings in its execution. 

Yet the policy and its objects remain to be considered ; it 
is far less obvious than at first appears that “appeasement ” 
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prosperity) was allowed to fall into economic decay becatise 
it suited national policy at the time. The need for the fe. 
habilitation of farm equipment and for the injection of 

into the industry is largely the result of political ee 
surely it is not unreasonable that some amends should now 
be made by the state in the form of subsidies and tax con- 
cessions to recreate a great national asset—Yours faj 


FRANCIS F. Taytor, Secretary 
The Central Landowners’ Association, 
24 St. James’s Street, SW. 


The Webbs 


Sir,—Each week I get great pleasure and benefit from 
reading The Economist. It saddens me all the more when 
you allow the reviewer of “The Webbs and Their Work” 19 
write “ What a lamentably stunted, over-specialised, dehuman- 
ised, myopic, and unbeautiful existence was theirs.” May I 
say that, as a result of over thirty years’ close friendship with 
the Webbs, I regard this as spiteful, ridiculous, and caddish 
nonsense.—Yours faithfully, SIMON OF WYTHENSHAWE 


116, Marsham Court, S.W.1 


{Lord Simon is letting his affection run away with him. Qur 
reviewer (who also knew the Webbs) takes a different view of 
them from his. But the review was certainly not spiteful, and 
none of the adjectives that Lord Simon quotes supports an 
accusation of caddishness.—Ep1Tor.] 


Publications 


was wrong and insane ; or that it failed. However difficult it 
may be to distinguish ends from means, there are stil] two 
sides to the question; and Munich would cease to be a 
problem if there were not. It is here that the volume should 
introduce its note of warning. More effectively than any 
individual interpretation, this bald and bulky documentary tale 
forces it upon the attention that an assessment of the policy 
pursued by the British Government is not a matter for glib 
and easy conclusions ; that it is a question of immense com- 
plexity. This volume, it is true, does little to resolve the 
complexity ; on the conflicting issues it throws little light. 
Like its predecessors, because of the nature of the material 
to which this whole collection is confined, it is purely tactical 
in importance. Its evidence is almost entirely limited to 
telegrams into and out of the Foreign Office ; it contains no 
minutes or memoranda ; it has little to say about the main- - 
springs, as opposed to the execution’ of British policy. Yet, 
to an even greater extent than the earlier volumes, it reveals, 
by the limited nature and the very bulk of its evidence, the 
extent of the material which is not divulged. 


At a time when the conduct of British policy, if it was odious, 
was odious because it was desperate, it has singularly little to 
say about the fundamentals of the situation. At a time when, 
more than ever before, the formation of policy was in the hands 
of the Prime Minister, there are no Cabinet papers, and the 
Prime Minister’s material is represented only by the record 
of his meetings with Hitler and with the French Ministers and 
by occasional letters. Although the danger of war was 
imminent for months, no light is thrown on the views and 
proceedings of the Service Ministries or the Chiefs of Staff. 
The reports of our military attachés, on the other hand, are 
included simply because they were received through Foreign 
Office channels, a fact which illustrates the arbitrary and 
inadequate basis on which the selection of these documents 
has had to be made. 
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just begun, should in any case reveal a great deal. Equally, 
no doubt, there are arguments against it. But on the 
merits or otherwise of British policy the judgment of 
historians, at least, will be suspended until this other material 
becomes available ; and even a temporary judgment, within the 
limits of what is now being published, should be delayed until 
more of these volumes have appeared. For Munich was the 
culmination of a policy pursued at least since 1931 ; it cannot 
be judged in isolation ; and, in choosing to publish Series 3 
before completing Series 2 of their volumes, the editors have 
left us for the present with nothing later than 1932 against 
which to assess their evidence for 1938., 


When these other volumes appear some estimate of the 
British policy will become possible ; and, though their evidence 
will still be incomplete, they will make these things, already 
obvious, doubly clear: that in politics there is no easy or 
sovereign remedy ; that for the problems of Europe in Hitler’s 
day there could be no quite savoury solution. 


An Illuminating Historian 


“The Elizabethan House of Commons.” By J. E, Neale. 
Jonathan Cape. 455 pages with illustrations. 18s, 


In the century between Henry VIII and Charles I the English 
Parliament changed its form. From being an occasional 
gathering of delegates, reluctantly accepting a summons to 
vote taxes, it became a political institution with high, indeed 
sometimes shocking, pretensions. After the great Reformation 
Parliament there are no obvious landmarks in this process. It 
continued gradually, moving by precedent and procedural 
change rather than by signal gestures, and perhaps the greatest 
growth in the stature of the Commons was that which was 
achieved most silently: for the exquisite political virtuosity of 
Queen Elizabeth always prevented such dramatic clashes as 
enliven the reigns of her two successors. This silent develop- 
ment has been examined, brilliantly but briefly, by the 
American historian Professor Notestein in his Raleigh Lecture 
of 1924. Now the most distinguished Elizabethan scholar in 
England, Professor Neale, has illuminated the whole subject in 
a new work of fine scholarship and lucid exposition. The 
Elizabethan House of Commons is a book such as seldom 
appears in historical writing: the material new, the learning 
profound, the style clear and vivid, deceptively concealing the 
labour behind it, 


The first part of the book is a social analysis. Everywhere 
the same conclusion emerges.. The House of Commons, which 
was to become the most successful political institution in 
Europe, was—in the reign of Elizabeth—quite unpolitical. 
Social competition determined the choice of candidates, The 
gentry, eager to find seats for themselves and their sons, rallied 
their supporters, attached themselves as clients to great 
magnates, and overflowed, from the socially grander county 
constituencies, into the more numerous boroughs. In this 
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eager competition the claim for parliamentary wages, at least 
by county members, was gradually dropped ; new boroughs 
were created to cope with the demand ; and the elections in 
some counties—where the social pattern admitted it—were 
hotly contested and dubiously decided. Sheriffs were seldom 
impartial. Family or political alliance determined their con- 
duct at the poll. They had many opportunities to cook the 
returns ; and provided the favoured party would underwrite 
their liabilities if found out, they often did. This is a fortunate 
fact: for it is from the depositions of aggrieved candidates in 
such cases that Professor Neale has drawn much of the evidence 
for his excellent narrative of county elections, 


The pattern of borough elections is more complex. Here 
too there is evidence of the growing pressure of the gentry 
(who elbow out the merchants) and the rise of great aristo- 
cratic “interests.” One by one the boroughs sank under noble 
patronage—apart from London only five of them retained con- 
sistent independence—and on the ruins of the urban oligarchies 
arose the organised patronage of those disastrous politicians— 
Essex, Robert Cecil, and finally Buckingham—whose exploita- 
tion of social ambition and economic necessity brought a 
disastrous nemesis in the next century, Under Elizabeth, until 
the 1590s, there was no such organisation. The pattern was 
changing and miscellaneous, conditioned by random pressure 
from beneath and contained by political responsibility at the 
top. The shadows of party organisation are there, but not the 
reality, 

How did such a body become the formidable political engine 
of the next century ? Partly by indirect means: social com- 
petition raised the intellectual standard of admission, and we 
have convincing evidence of the improving quality of members. 
But largely the change was procedural. In three excellent 
chapters Professor Neale, drawing on the scattered manuscript 
diaries of members, is able to describe that silent development 
of rules and organisation to which political institutions ulti- 
mately owe their success—the method of seating (of great 
practical importance), the little economies of time and method, 
the increasing use of committees. “Between the days of 
Edward VI and Mary, when—a sure sign of immaturity—most 
bills were not committed, what a transformation.” These quict 
changes of detail are as significant in political development as 
the more spectacular manifestoes and the clash of parties by 
which, in the pages of less skilful and judicious historians, 
they are often drowned. 


Full Employment on the Left 


«“ The Problem of Full Employment.” By Joan Robinson, 
Workers’ Educational Association. 36 pages. 15. 


Mrs RoBINSON remains one of the most skilful, as she was the 
first, of the interpreters of Keynesian theory. In this pamphlet 
the data of the full-employment problem are set out, the basic 
relations between them explained, so lucidly that one wonders 


Again Available 


THE ECONOMICS 
OF PRICE DETERMINATION 


By C. CLIVE SAXTON 
12s. 6d. net 

This book is intended to be a logical outcome of the methods 
of economic analysis of the theory of monopolistic or imperfect 
competition propounded and developed by modern economists, 
rticularly Chamberlin and Mrs. Robinson. {t will be of 
Rrcorest not only to academic economists and those having a 
fair knowledge of economics, but also to the larger indus- 
trialists who are concerned with the formation of prices for 

the products of their industry. 
PRESS 
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why the task of popularisation should ever have appeared 
dificult. It takes Mrs Robinson only nine pages of easily- 
flowing exposition to display the connections between con- 
sumption, investment and saving, the dynamics of instability 
and the relations between particular and general unemploy- 
ment ; half a dozen more to dismiss false remedies and outline 
the true ; about the same to present her case for the planned 
economy and discuss its methods ; while the remainder of the 
booklet glances at international problems, deals with a few 
fallacies (e.g. the “Treasury View”) and concludes with a 
warning about the dangers of inflation. It is all, from a tech- 
nical point of view, quite masterly. 


From every other point of view it is unrealistic, sour and 
casuistical. It is really instructive to any reader interested 
in the technique of propaganda to identify the means by which 
Mis Robinson gets her effect; the effect, of course, being 
that anyone denying the necessity of full-blooded Socialism 
must be a squalid combination of knave and imbecile. Note 
her use, to illustrate the inequality of incomes, of the figures 
of 1938—so much more telling than those of today. Admire 
the question-begging treatment of consumers’ choice: “In a 
tational economic system, the productive resources of society 
would be used deliberately to meet the needs of the people,” 
and “ investment should be regulated on a system of priorities ” 
(instead of by the profit motive). Which needs? What 
priorities ? Has recent experience taught Mrs Robinson 
nothing about what happens when Mr Bevan’s priorities, for 
instance, collide head-on with Sir Stafford Cripps’s ? Experi- 
ence apart, all the serious literature of Socialist planning, 
from Dickinson and Durbin to Lange and Landauer, rejects 
this cavalier optimism. Then, watch the “ mights,” “ woulds,” 
“coulds” in the paragraph on “ Planning and the Choice of 
Work ”: “ When voluntary recruitment fell short, mere adver- 
tisement might be sufficient to set matters right,” “many who 
had no strong preference . . . would take the right training,” 
“slightly higher pay .. . could be used.” One would never 
dream that present manpower objectives and the degree of 
their attainment could cast a light on these hopeful condi- 
tionals. 


It is harder to ascribe any significant purpose to the 
hostility displayed by Mrs Robinson towards the business and 
professional classes—her own. The total effect is certainly 
unpleasant, a modulation into the Social-Democratic key of 
the typical cacophonies of Communism. Nothing could be 
Jess like Keynes ; it is really time that that great man were 
rescued from his posthumous Captivity. 


Economics of the Long Weekend 


“Economic Survey, 1919-1939.” By W. Arthur Lewis. 
Allen and Unwin. 221 pages. 1s. 


Any history or analysis of the economic events of the inter-war 
years is likely to be either ponderously unreadable or inac- 
curately sketchy. Professor Lewis has contrived with great 
skill] to provide something which is neither ; which, without 
pretending to be more than a “ starting point,” a first approxi- 
mation, gives the reader both a perspective against which to set 
special knowledge or to verify speculations, and a guide to 
further learning, and which introduces and relates to one 
another facts and theories, hitherto only available in specialist 
publications, in a style which any intelligent lay reader can 
appreciate. 


He has adopted a somewhat odd but decidedly effective tech- 
nique, covering the ground three times in three successive 
sections headed respectively “The Cycle,” “ National 
Policies,” and “Trends.” The first charts, as it were, the 
economic meteorology of the interwar years; the period of 
dislocation, demobilisation, revolution, monetary collapses and 
provisional stabilisation of 1918-25, the patchy but hopeful fair 
weather of 1925-29, and the catastrophic “thirties. The second 
traces the fortunes and expedients, over that period, of the 
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United Kingdom, Germany, France, the United Siates, Japan 
and Russia. The third endeavours to establish valid generalj- 
sations, setting the interwar years in the longer Perspective of 
secular economic development and isolating those factors (relat. 
ing chiefly to international trade and the balance of 

activity between its primary, secondary and tertiary forms) 
which account for its distinctive features. He reaches the cop. 
clusion—on the whole a reassuring one—that the misfortunes 
of the interwar period had a specific, ad hoc explanation: 
“they were not linked,” he says, “either with prewar trends ee 
with permanent long-term trends which must be adverse to 
us in the future.” 


This explanation consists in the relative overproduction of 
primary commodities, “ which, by keeping the terms of trade 
unfavourable to primary producers, kept the trade in manufac- 
tures so low . . . even in the “twenties, and . . . pulled the world 
economy down in the early "thirties.” There were, of course, 
other contributory factors, especially in the financial and politi- 
cal fields ; this was the chief. The lesson for the future is 
that the first essential for stability is, while encouraging both 
industrial and agricultural development, “ to take care that the 
rates of growth do not diverge disastrously.” It is, of course, 
true that the divergence to be guarded against may not be in 
future, as it was between the wars, on the side of excessive 
primary development. But the principle of harmony is im- 
portant. 


Professor Lewis’s analysis makes the Marxist picture of 
capitalism in crisis look remarkably silly ; it is disconcertingly 
hard to fit into the categories of Keynes. It is one of the 
puzzles of this excellent book that its author should take the 
trouble to investigate the “long wave” depression theory of 
Kondratieff and Schumpeter, only to condemn it, while leaving 
his readers without any clue to the bearing of his researches 
on the best known theoretical structure to emerge during his 
period. That one should thus feel tempted to ask for yet 
another approach to the subject is perhaps the most striking 
evidence of Professor Lewis’s success. One remaining com- 
plaint is more reasonable: the index is hardly more than an airy 
gesture What is the use of giving thirty-nine page references 
under the undifferentiated heading “United Kingdom”? 
Loathsome as is the job of index making, one may hope that 
in a later edition Professor Lewis will take pity on his other- 
wise appreciative readers. 


Sense on Erosion 


“Deserts on the March.” By Paul B. Sears. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 178 pages. 10s. 6d. 


Tue theme of soil erosion of the “rape of the earth” has 
been, over the last dozen years, orchestrated with more than 
Wagnerian thunders. The effect on public opinion, while 
certainly not negligible, has been rather reduced than otherwise 
by the extreme vehemence with which the campaign has been 
conducted—not to speak of the equally extreme innocence, in 
matters of market economics, of the writers concerned. The 
response of the reader to a title like “ Deserts on the March” 
is apt to be “Oh, another of these erosion merchants ! ” 


Professor Sears’ book has reached this country after a long 
delay ; its first American edition appeared in 1935. It covers 
the familiar ground, glancing at the rest of the world but 
concentrating on the United States, in a refreshingly civilised 
style which one would call urbane but for its occasional 
unmistakable flavour of cracker-barrel. A postscript dating 
from 1947 strikes a note of cautious optimism. Professor Sears 
does not panic ; he does not denounce, though he is not chary 
of blame ; there is no shrillness about him ; and there is not 
a dull page in his book. No “general reader” wanting 10 
know what all this erosion business is about, no student seeking 
an introduction to serious study, could do better than begin 
with “ Deserts on the March.” 
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“You know I haven't really 
r-e-l-a-x-e-d lke this for years” 


To sink back into a comfortable chair, to know that for 
several days you have no worries, no urgent mail, no ringing 
telephone. That is the relaxation you need. A revitalising 
sea voyage, sailing out of an English winter into tropical 
sunshine with leisure, good food and real comfort, will give 

you the best holiday of your life. 
Come into the sun with Union-Castle this winter. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
The Sea chinks with South Cofniees 


West End Passenger Agency: 125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.|. Tel. WH? 1911 
OR PRINCIPAL TRAVEL AGENTS. 











A stay at an English inn is one of the chief inducements 


Children’s Reading 


The issue of October 21st of The Times Literary Supplement 
will carry a special 12-page Children’s Books Section, 
Articles will appear on the following subjects : 


¥% Children’s reading, past and present. 


%* Physical production—typography etc.—of current 
children’s publications. 


¥%& The remoteness from reality (ie. parents, school 
holidays, etc.) of background treatment in contem- 
porary children’s books, 


¥%& The bookseller’s share in keeping up the standard 
of children’s books. 


%* A leading and constructive criticism of children’s 
books generally. 


THE *8@2% TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


PRICE 3D. EVERY FRIDAY 
Place an order now with your bookstall or newsagens 





Man’s happiest contrivance 
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to prospective tourists now being advertised by the 
Travel Association in the United States, a country not 
notably backward in the matter of hotels. There are 
still to be found in our inns the comfort and civility 
which prompted Dr. Johnson to say : “ No sir, there 
is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by 
which so much happiness is produced as by a good 
tavern or inn.” A tradition of good and hospitable 
service still lives on. 


But for the brewing industry many of these inns 
would have vanished. 


The industry has acquired them largely during the 
past fifty years, since the policy of public house 
improvement was inaugurated. It has renovated and 
enlarged them when necessary and let them at low 
rents to enterprising landlords. The industry could not 


conserve all the old inns : many were condemned by 
the authorities as redundant and others had to be 
rebuilt. But in hundreds some link has been maintained 
with the days when hospitality to travellers was a duty 
resting on monasteries and great households, even if 
this link is nothing more than a name or a place or a 
tradition of service. 


There is surely something here of credit to those, the 
owners, who are preserving this feature of our national 
life so much appreciated by our overseas visitors. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Testing Prosperity 


(From Our American Staff) 


OR more than four years since the jubilant summer and 

autumn of 1945, American prosperity has been sub- 
jected to periodic—even persistent—testing by adversity. 
At least, many events during that period have been widely 
viewed, both here and abroad, as being adverse. To mention 
a few, there have been repeated economic and political crises 
abroad, strains between labour and management at home and 
government policies which most business interests felt to be 
incompatible with continued prosperity, coupled with 
frequent warnings that the back-log of demand piled up 
during the war years was at last exhausted. Moreover, there 
have been periods of definite business decline, notably in 
1945-6, when the index of industrial production fell from 
236 to 152, and in 1948-9, when it receded from 195 to a 
low of 162 in July, 1949. But on all occasions the tests 
have been withstood: not even a Marxian—if he were honest 
—could describe the troughs as anything but prosperity, 
accompanied by very high em- 
ployment and a standard of 
living of unprecedented abun- 
dance. eect. 
- How great the increase in | 
welfare has been the accom- 
panying table shows. Real 
income per head is now $1,405 
a year. This is almost double 
the level reached at the peak 
of the boom immediately fol- [| | any sample tigwes | 
lowing the first war and is sql | See Sao) ___| 
56 per cent above 1929, 108 %4+—}—_|__| 
per cent above 1933, and 41 
per cent above 1940. And 
this level has not been 
achieved by drawing on pre-existing stocks of goods or on 
the resources of others or through any form of compulsion 
of TAbour or capital ; indeed, it has been realised although 
nearly all segments of the community have been working 
somewhat less efficiently than they might have done with 
existing skills and equipment. 

Now the economy is being subjected to another major 
test from events and developments which in themselves 
would be regarded as adverse and which, in combination, 
and when popular reactions are taken into account, are 
perhaps fully as severe, if not more so, than anything experi- 
‘enced since the end of hostilities. They include a very 
marked appreciation of the currency against most of the 
rest of the currencies of the world, simultaneous stoppages 
in the coal and steel industries and on one major railroad, the 
unnerving news that the Russians have produced an atomic 
explosion, and the early prospect of extensive tariff reduc- 
tions. This chilling combination of threats is encountered 
at a time when taxes remain very high, and the already heavy 
direct burdens on production from labour and social insur- 
ance costs are likely to rise. 


Yet the general state of expectations in early October, 
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with this latest test already begun, is one of real, if moderate, 
optimism. This view prevails among business men, iyi] 
servants, and among economists of various schools and con- 
nections. A level of production and employment within the 
range of the past 12 months is generally projected as far 
into Next year as projections are made, with only the guali- 
fication that the current steel and coal strikes may cause 
October to be a “ holiday,” and thus discontinuous, month, 
The effects of dollar appreciation are belittled as affecting 
only a part of export business, with the export trade as a 
whole considered to be too small to be of much significance 
anyway. The production—and consumption—of steel and 
coal now being lost through strikes are looked on as being 
merely deferred. The Russian atomic achievement ‘is 
expected to stimulate public, and some private, expenditure. 

Aside from these interpretations of current events, the 
optimists use arguments that have become familiar during 
recent years. The techno- 
logical revolution, given a 
competitive economy, the con- 
tinuing consequences of 
underinvestment during the 
nineteen thirties, and the con- 
centration on war production 
in the first half of the ‘forties, 
give a buoyancy to investment 
which will not be lost for 
many years. Consumption is, 
and will be, maintained by the 
same factors, reinforced by 
financial reserves of indi- 
viduals (which are still far 
higher than at any prewar 
time, in spite of a small decline in recent years, and are 
protected by both social and private insurance and pensions). 
Large government expenditures serve to maintain both con- 
sumption and investment and easy money is a pervasive 
stimulant. No large area of over-extension or over-expansion 
exists to initiate a sizeable collapse, and the increase in the 
population, which is far greater and more persistent than 
any estimates suggested, is another broad expansionaty 
force. 


A minority dissents from this rosy view, both of current 
events and the basic position. It argues that the apprecié- 
tion of the dollar against the currencies in which most of 
the world’s trade is carried on is a deflationary force of great 
potency. It believes that the struggle for power between 
labour and management has reached, or is reaching, a sign 
ficantly destructive stage. The international political tension 
will, with Russian progress in fission, increasingly discourage 
expansion. Recent “ prosperity,” according to this views 
has rested essentially on unsound inflationary expenditure, 
the consequences of which, in the form of burdens om 
and dislocation of enterprise, cannot long be prevented from 
producing a downward spiral. , 
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Both cases have considerable force, especially when stased 
in their fully developed form, instead of the highly sum- 
marised version used here. The experience of the past 
four years supports the optimists—but for a long time 
during the nineteen twenties the economy seemed depression- 
proof, and for many dismal years of the thirties it seemed 
recovery-proof. 

The prudent business man of whatever persuasion—or 
confusion—has only one choice. It is to operate neither 
in the anticipation of nearby Marxian doom, nor in the 
happy belief that depression has been excised from economic 
behaviour. He attempts to keep his plant in condition to 
produce goods as attractive and meritorious as those of his 
competitors—or if possible, a little better—while at the same 
time maintaining a financial position sufficiently flexible to 
adjust to fluctuations in demand. He is, in short, cautious, 
but far from paralysed. 


Taft’s Tour 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OHIO] 


SENATOR TAFT’S 100-day tour of Ohio, now nearing its 
half-way point, is a political nine days’ wonder. Rarely, if 
ever, has a candidate canvassed his entire state fourteen 
months in advance of a Congressional election. But the 
Senator from Ohio has compelling reasons for his unorthodox 
early start: back in 1944, when the war riveted Congress to 
its job, he barely won his first race for re-election, and 
Governor Dewey’s debacle is a recent object lesson in over- 
confidence. If nearly one-third of Ohio’s registered Republi- 
cans stay away from the polls in 1950, as they did last 
November, when the Democrats won the state, it will not 
be the fault of Mr Taft. 


The Taft tour is defensive tactics. Organised labour 
is planning an all-out campaign against the hated author of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, President Truman’s brace of speeches 
on Labour Day, to the workers in Pittsburgh and to the 
farmers in Des Moines, foreshadowed his strategy for 1950 
and 1952—a farmer-labour partnership. Ohio, with its big 
urban and rural votes and its tradition of independent 
voting, should be an ideal proving-ground for the Truman 
Strategy ; it is regarded as the critical state in 1950. 


Senator Taft calls his tour “ A Report to the People.” On 
a schedule that would kill many a man of half his sixty 
years, he is invading every one of Ohio’s eighty-eight 
counties, speaking almost around the clock and flying back 
to Washington from time to time to vote on important issues. 
He is trying to counter the Roosevelt-Truman tradition of 
personality, coupled with large promises to large blocs of 
voters, by an uncompromising statement of his own hard- 
grained opinions, heavily larded with facts and figures. He 
also wants to find out the weaknesses of his position, not 
from Washington correspondents but from the men and 
women who will cast Ohio’s ballots next year. 


Apparently unconcerned by any threat of a farmer-worker 
coalition, Senator Taft regards organised labour as his 
teal enemy. The two national labour organisations have 
decided to use Ohio in 1950 as an advance test of their 
Political power in the presidential year of 1952. Though not 
unified, their attack follows parallel lines and they propose to 
taise a multi-million-dollar campaign fund from rank-and- 
file contributions. The Senator’s views on many domestic 
issues are a far cry from the Republicanism of the nineteen- 
thirties. He has sponsored bills for Federal aid to public 





housing, education and public health and has voted for the 
75-cent minimum wage—ali measures which must trouble 
the spirit of Calvin Coolidge. But this means nothing to the 
labour leaders. It is enough for them that he wrote the 
“ slave-labour law.” The Senator was encouraged by a recent 
Republican victory in a Pennsylvania by-election, in a 
district that includes industrial Johnstown—which labour 
had indiscreetly heralded as “a preview of the Ohio 1950 
race.” Nevertheless, Mr Taft must take the opposition of 
organised labour for granted. His major task is to win over 
the other half of the Truman coalition. 


* 


The defection of the normally Republican farm vote was 
mainly responsible for putting Ohio in the Democratic 
column in 1948. But Mr Taft speaks the language of Ohio 
farmers, as Mr Dewey did not. The farmers admire him 
“because he stood up to the labour unions.” His warnings 
against the political and economic perils of the “ welfare 
state,” which he sees as the end-product of Mr Truman’s 
fair deal, fall on willing ears wherever local politicians 
gather. The farmers are worried by the spread of Com- 
munism abroad, but no less by the mounting cost of stem- 
ming the red tide. They do not oppose the European 
recovery programme but they ask persistently: “ Where will 
it all end?” And the return of deficit financing disturbs 
the rural taxpayer. 


Of course, the farmer wants nothing to interfere with 
crop-price supports, which Mr Taft favours in a flexible 
form and which, in the 1949 fiscal year, cost the Treasury 
three billion dollars in loans and purchases. But even as he 
insists upon price supports, the farmer agrees with the 
Senator that he is paying too much in taxes for what he gets. 
Moreover, the farmers are suspicious of the Administration’s 
farm plan—a favourite Taft target—which promises to lower 
prices to consumers and yet to maintain a high farm income 
out of the taxpayer’s pocket. When Senator Taft asserts 
that this Brannan plan would end in complete government 
control of agricultural production, the farmers and their 
wives nod solemnly. 


The Senator’s views on foreign policy, which more and 
more hark back to isolationist days, are sharply attacked 
along the eastern seaboard but have thus far done him little 
harm in rural Ohio. He is not an isolationist of the 
Chicago Tribune school. If Russia attacks, he says, the 
United States should at once go to war in defence of western 
Europe. His isolationism is of a new midwestern type, 
which fears national bankruptcy no less than war and secs 
in the former the more immediate danger. These views are 
not shared by most Republicans in the Senate, who follow 
Senator Vandenberg’s leadership, but they carry weight with 
the farmers of Ohio. They help to explain why Mr Taft is 
attracting bigger crowds now than he did last year when he 
tried to win the presidential nomination, 

Senator Taft’s chances may seem better than they actually 
are, thanks to the difficulty of finding a worthy opponent. 
So far, the labour leaders and Democratic party officials have 
been unable to agree on a Senatorial candidate in Ohio. The 


**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from three 
sources, Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
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best man in sight, Governor Frank J. Lausche, a Democrat, 
but not a Fair Dealer of the Truman stamp, has shown no 
inclination to contest the Taft seat, and indeed is one of the 
Senator’s admirers. This attitude of the state’s leading 
Democrat towards its leading Republican raises an interesting 
question—the influence of anti-Truman sentiment among 
Democrats on the state level in 1950. Any day in Washing- 
ton one can hear Democratic members of Congress—not 
all of them from the south—volunteer the opinion that a 
Taft defeat would be a political disaster for the country. 
But they always say it privately. While labour busily tries 
to dislodge the right-wing Democrats in the south, there is 
as yet no sign in Ohio, or elsewhere in the north, of an 
organised anti-Truman movement in the Democratic Party. 
Many Ohio Democratic newspapers will be on the Taft side 
next vear. But however much individual Democrats may 
dislike aspects of the Fair Deal, it is not to them an incen- 
diary issue, like racism is in the south. At the moment the 
only unsolicited gift the Republicans can hope for is a split 
in the Congress of Industrial Organisations. Should the 
left-wing labour unions break away from the anti-Com- 
munist majority in the CIO and put up fellow-travelling 
candidates for Congress, Mr Taft and other Republicans 
would naturally profit. 
* 


The influence of a Taft victory in 1950 would be felt 
primarily in domestic affairs. Nevertheless, his growing 
opposition to the bi-partisan foreign policy may alienate 
many voters who look upon 19§0 as only a preparation for 
1952. If illness should incapacitate Senator Vandenberg 
and if Senator Dulles, one of the originators of the bi-parti- 
san approach, should lose his seat in the New York special 
election next month, Senator Taft would have the command- 
ing voice in Republican foreign policy. On the other side, it 
must be remembered that the isolationism of the minority 
party in Congress has more to do with methods than aims. 
Then, too, the Senator may yet temper his assaults on the 
bi-partisan policy, in deference to the impact on public 
thinking of the atomic bomb explosion in Russia. 


As the fear of war rises, the fear of “ bankruptcy through 
Socialism ” tends to decline. While a sudden change in the 
temperature of the cold war would not injure Mr Taft’s 
standing with the regular Republicans, who regard him as 
a domestic life-saver, it could persuade many independent 
voters that his intelligence cannot be trusted beyond the 
twelve-mile limit. And the independent urban voter may 
hold the balance of power in this most critical state election 
in decades, 


American Notes 
Mutiny on the Quarter-Deck 


The second birthday of the unification of the armed 
forces is being celebrated—if that is the right word—by a 
noisy civil war. Thanks to a captain who has wrecked his 
career to startle the House Armed Services Committee into 
resuming its hearings, the Navy now has a second chance to 
put before the country its conviction that unification is 
strangling sea power, and that the dominant strategic thinking 
of the Air Force is a positive threat to the nation’s security. 
These are the important issues which never had a hearing in 
the earlier inquiry into the procurement of the B-36. 

The Navy—never less a silent service—has put up virtu- 
ally its whole higher command to denounce the. official 
eo Mr Johnson, the Secretary of Defence, of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and of the Navy’s own new, and not very 
impressive, civilian head, Mr Matthews. The Navy believes 
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it has had a raw deal from the air-minded Mr Johnson and 
the Chiefs of Staff, where it is persistently outvoted. kt is 
convinced there is a plot, under the excuse of economy, to 
rob it of its aviation and hence of its offensive power. and 
whittle it down to a mere shadow of its former self.’ Sui 
worse, according to Admiral Radford, an expert on naval 
aviation, the B-36, the Air Force’s chosen instrument ‘for 
delivering the atomic bomb, is little more than a “ r 

van,” a billion-dollar blunder, vulnerable, when uy 

to existing fighters and improved anti-aircraft 
incapable of precision bombing from a safe height, and 
inferior, for example, to the Navy’s Neptune. (The Navy is 
not impressed by the objection of the Air Force that the 
argument between the B-36 and the Navy’s fighters could 
only be settled by a duel with live ammunition ; to some 
naval airmen this seems to be a positive advantage). 

* 


The failings of the B-36, however, according to Admiral 
Radford, are less disastrous than the kind of war planni 
of which it is a symbol: reliance on the atomic blitz. 
the Navy is convinced, will win no wars, particularly if 
Russia can produce the bomb, but its use will certainly wreck 
any hopes of subsequent peace. In the meantime, the 
concept stimulates an indefensible public complacency. 
These broader contentions are shared by many more dis- 
interested observers. The suggestion of Mr Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, that a “ fire” 
should be built under the weapon evaluations group to hasten 
a report on the B-36, and that the National Security Council 
and a special board should report on strategic air warfare, 
hold out hopes of some authoritative guidance. 


The Navy appears to be more at sea in its complaints 
that it is being “ scuttled.” Economy has, it is true, been 
practised at the expense of the Navy, though Mr Johnson is 
also opposing the House in its desire to shower new appro- 
priations on the Air Force. But Mr Johnson’s defence has 
force ; it is that the naval strength of the United States, 
Britain, and France is overwhelmingly greater than that of 
Russia, the only conceivable enemy at present. Some 
observers believe logic requires more, rather than less, severe 
pruning of the Navy. National security would hardly be 
served by erecting a Congressional bomb shelter into which 
the Navy could dive to escape from reality. Yet this is what 
Mr Vinson is proposing when he tries to protect naval appro- 
priations from Mr Johnson’s pruning hook. 


* * nw 


Playing Politics with the Atom 


When early last summer he charged Mr Lilienthal, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, with “ incred- 
ible mismanagement,” Senator Hickenlooper hoped to impress 
his name so favourably on the memories of his lowa con- 
stituents that his re-election in November, 1950, would be 
assured. In fact, it is on the Washington vocabulary that 
the impression has been made: Hickenlooper is the current 
synonym for a fiasco, but it might also be used to signify 
negative stubbornness. Mr Hickenlooper entirely failed to 
substantiate his charges before the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and its hearings ceased many weeks 
ago, since there were neither witnesses who wished to be 
heard nor members who wished to attend. Yet when the 
Democratic chairman of the committee, Senator McMahon, 
tried to get it to vote on a report, so that Mr Lilienthal 
might be formally cleared before Congress adjourned, the 
hearings were only closed over Mr Hickenlooper’s protests 
and by a vote on strictly party lines. 


Mr Hickenlooper’s Republican colleagues then found @ 


further means of postponing a report which will inevitably be 
favourable to the Administration and embarrassing to the 


Senator. Mr Knowland insisted that a secret investigation 
be undertaken. It apparently concerns the means by which 
atomic bombs, in the custody of the AEC, are made available 
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to the Air Force when it decides to drop them. The topi- 
cality of this question arose from the announcement of the 
atomic explosion in Russia, an exvlosion which Senator 
Hickenlooper takes to be proof of his charge that the AEC 
has been lax in its security policy. The explosion has 
focused attention on civilian defence, or rather on the lack 
of it, in the United States, and there is also fairly general 
agreement that the atomic bomb programme must be re- 
viewed and probably accelerated. This may involve addi- 
tional appropriations, although Mr Hickenlooper doubts if 
they will be necessary. 

The Russian explosion also gave new significance to the 
discussions going on in Washington between the United 
States, Canada and Britain on questions of atomic co-opera- 
tion. These discussions have been adjourned for a few 
weeks, but the Under Secretary of State gave an interim 
report on them, in which he referred to the possibility of 
an atomic partnership, This reference immtediately called 
down a Hickenlooper on his head, because he had discussed 
such an idea without consulting Congress. If atomic 
partnership is to become more than an idea, Congress will 
certainly have to be consulted, and the provisions regard- 
ing exchange of information in the present Atomic Energy 
Act will have to be amended. However, it is not expected 
that such legislation will be requested before January and 
it is to be hoped that in the meantime, the Republicans 
may have been sufficiently mellowed by the Christmas spirit 
to put their country’s co-operation with its allies before their 
political intransigence. 


* x * 


Labour Liaisons 


At its verbose and leisurely convention last week, the 
American Federation of Labour made another of those pro- 
posals of marriage to the Congress of Industrial Organisations 
which never get as far as an agreement on the terms of the 
marriage contract. Mr William Green, beginning his second 
quarter of a century as president of the AFL, hardly helped 
this year’s negotiations by his derogatory contrast between 
the single harmonious voice with which the AFL presses 
its cases and the cacophony from left and right which has 
recently characterised the CIO. With a further disparaging 
glance at the readiness of the CIO’s Mr Murray to abandon 
his wage demands on the recommendation of the steel fact- 
finding board, Mr Green declared that the AFL would never 
surrender its right to fight for wage increases for its mem- 
bers. Indeed, he added unctuously, the AFL had recently 
been very successful in obtaining such increases—1§ cents 
an hour for 20,000 teamsters in New York, for example. 


The AFL’s Executive Council, following the lead of Mr 
Lewis, has now set a five-day, thirty-five hour week, with 
no lowering of wages, as the peak to which labour may aspire, 
once it has scaled the heights of its present pension demands. 
Such a reduction in hours, the Council suggested, might be 
preferable to higher wages. It would not only give labour 
a share in the benefits of rising industrial productivity, but 
would also prevent the unemployment which would other- 
wise follow the approaching return of productivity to its 
normal rate of increase, about 2} per cent a year. 


While no wedding is likely to be solemnised as yet between 
the AFL and the CIO, two liaisons between them have now 
been firmly established. One of these is only for foreign 
travel: both organisations are playing an amicable and equal 
part in the formation of the new world labour federation. The 
other liaison, to which the AFL still refuses to give the 
official dignity of national recognition, is a local affair between 

of the CIO’s Political Action Committee and the 

AFL’s Labour’s League for Political Education. They are 
00-operating closely in their efforts to secure repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and it is to secure this that Mr William 
the Republican leader of the Carpenters’ Union, 

has contributed $100,000 to the rapidly growing League. 


841 
This gives it a little of that non-partisan look without which 
Samuel Gompers would turn in his grave. But the father of 
labour’s non-partisan policy is likely to haunt his centennial 
celebrations next year if, as is now p d, they are made the 
occasion not only for a drive to increase the AFL’s present 
membership of 8,000,000 by another 1,000,000, but also to 
induce all those members to contribute voluntarily to the 
League. Even if it would like to be politically neutral, the 
League finds itself regularly working for Mr Truman and 
his Fair Deal. 
* * * 


The Farmer’s Applecart 


_ All hope must now be abandoned that Congress, despite 
its nominal attachment to economy and free enterprise, will 
permit a real reform of the agricultural subsidies to take 
place in 1950. Such an Act, written by Senator Aiken, was 
passed last year, to take effect in 1950. But the House has 
already repealed it, and substituted the Gore Bill, which 
would simply continue for one more year the present system 
of high and inflexible supports ; and last week the Senate 
displayed its own unwillingness to upset the farmer’s apple- 
cart. It is hard to imagine that the next session—at the 
end of which the whole House and one-third of the Senate 
must seek re-election—will find Congress more willing to 
risk losing the farmer’s good will even for his own good. 


The Anderson Bill, which the Senate is debating, is 
basically the Aiken Act sugar-coated. Like the latter, its 
aim is to lighten the burden of the farm programme on the 
taxpayer, and encourage farmers to conform to the changing 
pattern of demand, by lowering support prices somewhat 
from the high level adopted to increase production during 
the war, making support prices vary with supplies of each 
commodity, and modernising the basis on which they are 
calculated. To make the dose more palatable, the Anderson 
Bill includes the cost of farm labour in the calculations, 
raising support levels by about six per cent; and puts off 
the introduction of lower, and flexible, supports until 1951. 
How little enthusiasm for reform there is in the Senate— 
with its heavy representation of agricultural States—was 
shown last week when, for a day or two, before the vote 
was reversed, the Senate went on record as favouring the 
permanent extension of the present high levels of support. 
Spokesmen for the wheat and cotton farmers, who find it 
so hard to agree on the requirements of a modern farm 
programme, found it temptingly easy to sink their differences 
at the expense of taxpayers and consumers. 


Support Prices ror Basic COMMODITIES UNDER VARIOUS BILLS 
(In Dollars) 
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Peanuts (Ib) .. 4.5 2-+ -09be 0-11 0-10 0-09 0-10 0-10 
Tobacco (Ib) flue cured ... 0-42 0-43 0-34 0°45 0-43 





~ From the Washington Post 


If the Senate, as seems likely, approves the Anderson 
Bill, it will have to persuade the House to swallow its long- 
term provisions. The trump card of the Senate conferees 
is that, without agreement on a new Bill, the even more 
spartan fare of the Aiken Act will be forced down the 
farmer’s throat in January. Last year it was the Democrats’ 
desperate need for a long-range farm programme to display 
at their convention which induced the House to pass the 
Aiken Bill—though for future consumption only. This year 
Congressional advocates of a flexible and realistic farm pro- 
gramme have been deserted by the Administration. It was 
the Vice-President, suppo implicity by Mr Truman, 
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who at one point broke a tie and nearly committed the Senate 
to permanent high, rigid, price supports. 

Mr Brannan’s eagerness to stab the Anderson Bill in the 
back was more fitting to the author of a rival farm Bill, 
which he hopes to revive next year, than to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who must be aware that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation lost $600 million on farm price support opera- 
tions last year and that the government already holds, 
directly or under loan, substantial proportions of last year's 
wheat, cotton, peanut, and flax-seed crops. Cynics may sus- 
pect that the Administration, unable to secure its own Bill 
this year, is not averse to a costly stop-gap which will keep 
the farm issue alive for 1950, and is willing to take the risk 
that heavy farm subsidies, coupled with high prices in the 
shops, may permanently prejudice the cause of farm security. 


x * * 


Polio’s Peak 


The Chicago insurance company which, last June, 
introduced a scheme for family insurance against polio 
(poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis) chose an imauspicious 
year to launch the new idea, that has been received so enthusi- 
astically by the public. It has sold more than 500,000 policies, 
covering expenses up to $5,000 and costing $10 for two 
years, and claims were said to be coming in at the rate of 45 
a day by the end of August. The annual polio epidemic had 
then reached its peak, a month earlier than it ordinarily does, 
probably as a result of the very hot weather over most of the 
United States this summer, which may also explain why this 
year’s epidemic has been the heaviest ever recorded. In 
August 9,016 cases were reported, compared with 4,839 for 
the same month in 1948 ; in the whole of last year 27,900 
cases were reported, a very high figure, but from January to 
October this year there were 33,140, over three thousand 
more than in the previous record year of 1916. 

But there is now very much greater awareness of, and 
knowledge about, the disease than there was then, so that 
cases are detected more often and more quickly. Conse- 
quently they are properly nursed and the mortality rate for 
children under 15 is only one-fifteenth of that in 1916. The 
incidence of infantile paralysis nowadays, however, seems to 
be increasingly on adolescents and young adults rather than 
on infants. Both the high number of recorded cases this year 
and their comparative mildness may be explained by a new 
virus recently discovered by three scientists at Yale Univer- 
sity, which causes the same symptoms as polio, but appar- 
ently leaves patients without the harmful after-effects. It is 
difficult to assess the prevalence of this infection because 
complicated tests are needed to distinguish it from real polio. 


* 


To counteract the frightening newspaper reports on this 
year’s epidemic, and such disquieting events as the cancella- 
tion of the first football match ever to be arranged between 
Yale and Fordham Universities because one of the Yale 
team and two other students had polio, the progress of recent 
research has been publicised by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Knowledge of how the virus is trans- 
mitted is growing, but so far no effective antidote or vaccine 
has been found. The Foundation not only encourages re- 
search but also assists its local branches, or chapters, to give 
hospital and after-care to the victims of the disease. It is 
estimated that while 25 per cent of this year’s cases will 
recover completely, 75 per cent will need varying amounts 
of treatment to reduce their handicaps as much as possible. 
Both the National Foundation and its chapters depend for 
their funds partly on the famous March of Dimes, collections 
of made on the anniversary of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s birth, in honour of a polio patient who overcame 
his handicaps magnificently. It is, however, not only the 
enemies of the late President who feel that the nation’s 
health might be improved if some of the attention which has 
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been given to polio could be turned to the benefit of victi 


of other even more distressing diseases—rheumatic fever 
for example. tia 


* w * 


Automobiles in Flood 


The record fiood of automobiles which poured of 
Detroit assembly lines in August and September, and brow 
the total output for the year to the 4,000,000 matk as 
early as the first week in October, was in part at least an 
attempt to forestall anticipated strikes in the industry itself 
and in the steel industry. Retail car dealers had a gs 
to keep their heads above the flood and it drowned a number 
of used car firms which had been in difficulties for some time. 
The quantity of new cars in dealers’ hands increased by over 
60,000 during August, even though the record n of 
480,000 were sold, and in September, when the seasonal 
demand was over, output continued at a high rate. The 
steel strike and the production shut-downs which several 
companies are planning between now and Christmas, while 
they retool for their new models, may restore the balance 
between output and sales. But there is no doubt that the 
sellers’ market for automobiles is over, even if the buyers’ 
market has not yet permanently returned. Furth 
devaluation of foreign currencies is expected to reduce 
exports, a matter which seems to worry manufacturers more 
than does the increase in foreign competition in the United 
States arising from the same cause. 


The spring tide of automobile output was one of the 
currents which kept the American economy from running 
aground in the shallows of the recent recession. Not only 
does the automobile industry provide very substantial 
employment itself, but it also creates a heavy demand both 
for raw materials and for the products of other industries. 
But if the recession is resumed, that tide will almost certainly 
have lost much of its force. 


* 


Since the beginning of the year manufacturers have been 
increasing both their advertising expenditure and the number 
of their dealers, some of them by as much as §0 per cent. 
There are already dealers who will accept anything from a 
diamond ring to a land contract in part exchange for anew 
car or who will pay the fare of any customer coming 10 
collect his car, even from thousands of miles away.. But 
when over 40 per cent of the 35 million cars on the roads 
are more than ten years old, there is a certain flatness in the 
traditional sales talk about the economy, as well as the social 
desirability, of having a new car every year. 

Lower prices would be a much more inspiring argument, 
especially when the average outlay on a new car has risen 
from $1,200 in 1941 to over $2,000. But this increase has 
only kept in step with similar increases in costs and no 
substantial reductions on existing models seem likely. Manv- 
facturers are, however, producing an increased proportion 
of the lower-priced cars in their range. The Kaiser-Frazer 
Soreermees continuing its youthful custom ae 

industry’s peace, is ing to enter the lov 
car field next spring, with the help of the $34 million lean 
which it has just obtained from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. But even this terrible child has had to confess 
that it sees no prospect as yet of achieving the $1,000 Car 
which is its goal—and that of other firms as well. 


Shorter Note 


The United States gave or granted over $5 
foreign countries in the last fiscal year, near 





twice as m x 
as in 1947-48. Com ennai went to three ef 
countries, and Germany, receiving nearly $1 | 
was the chief beneficiary ; the United Kingdom 
receiving $983 million. - 
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Anaesthesia 


The anaesthetic properties of ether were 
discovered by Michael Faraday in 1818. Nineteen 
years before that, another British chemist, 
Humphry Davy, anaesthetized himself with nitrous 
oxide, or ‘‘ laughing gas,’’ which has since become 
so important in dental surgery. Then in 1847 
chloroform was introduced by James Young 
Simpson, an Edinburgh physician. 

Though ether and chloroform are still used in 
surgery, the quest for improved anaesthetics has 
continued to this day; chemical research has 
produced even safer and more efficient materials. 
Procaine, a synthetic local anaesthetic widely used 
in dentistry, has developed from a study of the 
chemical structure of a natural substance, cocaine. 
Other milestones in anaesthesia have been the 
introduction of ethyl! chloride, cyclopropane, vinyl 
ether, trichloroethylene, and also other anaes- 
thetics which are administered not by inhalation 
but by injection into the veins or the spine. The 
achievements of British chemistry in the field of 
anaesthesia are two-fold. Firstly, its research has 
contributed greatly to the range of anaesthetics 
available to-day. Secondly, the British chemical 
industry is now producing these anaesthetics to 


the high standards of purity essential in the field 
of medicine. 
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do we manage to export now 
more steel manufactures 
than ever? } 


The increase in our exports since the war is 
almost entirely in steel and goods made of steel. 
Machinery, motor cars, and engineering pro- 
ducts already exceed twice the pre-war volume. 

In steel to-day five hundred firms are free to 
compete with one another, to keep costs down 
and oufput up. 

Here, in steel, we have a highly efficient 
industry collaborating with Government itself 
to the national advantage, in a working part- 
nership between free enterprise and public 
supervision. 
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HE Trieste traffic-policeman tilts his British-type helmet 
and performs his British drill with efficient if slightly 
atic gestures. Through the stream of traffic runs a con- 
tinuous glitter of American transport ; each jeep, as well as 
each staff-car, is so highly burnished as to give the waterfront 
the appearance of a concours d’élegance. This is the Anglo- 
American Zone “ A” where the Allied Military Government 
(the last of the “ Eisenhower pattern ”) has created conditions 
which contrast so sharply and so favourably with those in the 
Jugoslav Zone “B” that the Italian population are inclined 
to discount the realities which will face them on its retire- 
ment. 


These realities are not so discounted, however, by the 
Zone Commander, the greatly respected British soldier- 
diplomat, Major-General Terence Airey, who has seen 
Trieste through all its political, economic and even military 
crises since 1945. In his last report to the Security Council, 
General Airey expressed his conviction that: 

Trieste’s prosperity must be founded upon that political 
stability which springs from rational and tolerant democratic 
values, and it would be gravely menaced by any nostalgic 
backward trend towards the discredited doctrines of Fascism 
and Communism. 

Both General Airey and his British and American advisers 
recognise that Italian nationalist feeling in the Zone needs 
to adjust itself after the inevitable sense of triumph which 
accompanied the results of the local elections in Zone “ A” 
last June. These gave a 6§ per cent vote to the Christian 
Democrats and those other Italian parties which stood for 
the return of the whole of the Free Territory to Italy in 
accordance with the Tripartite Declaration of March, 1948. 
The Communists who followed the Cominform line that 
Trieste should remain a Free Territory, in accordance with 
the original provisions of the Peace Treaty, recorded little 
more than half the number of votes gained by the Christian 
Democrats alone, 


Relations with Tito 


In spite of the Communist defeat, the resolution passed by 
the party’s central committee after the elections developed 
a line of propaganda which has played with some success 
on the nerves of the nationalist-minded Italians. The Com- 
munist statement asserted that negotiations had taken place 
between Tito and the Anglo-Americans which aimed: 

with the connivance of de Gasperi . . . at achieving agree- 

ment based upon a barter. Its terms are expected to be the 

annexation of Zone “B” to Jugoslavia and the mainten- 
ance of the Anglo-American occupation and military regime 

in Zone “ A.” 

The Trieste Italians (82 per cent of the population of 
Zone “A”) are now acutely sensitive of any evidence 
of better relations between Tito and the western 
Powers. They. showed this in their reception of parts 
of Signor de Gasperi’s speech on the eve of the local elections, 
when he warned (with Signor Saragat at his side): 

Do not forget that we have always borne in mind that the 
port of Trieste is not for the use of Trieste alone nor even 
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Allies on the Adriatic 


(By a Correspondent Recently in Trieste) 


for Italy alone, but it must serve the hinterland if it wishes 

to return to its former glary. . . . This can be achieved by 

means of agreement with other countries. 

The inference of a modus vivendi with Jugoslavia is 
especially distasteful to the neo-Fascists who talk openly of 
a western “ deal” with Tito over Zone “B” and do their 
best to spread alarm and despond among the more 
moderate Italians. This is made Sahies Up their deep-seated 
fear, which is a legacy of the Jugoslav administration of 
May, 1945, and the persecution which has continued against 
the Italians in Zone “ B,” believed to number some 30,000 
out of a total zone population of 73,500. Apart from action 
against the Catholic church, and even against the person 
of the Bishop of Trieste and Capodistria, the Italians 
in Zone “ B” whose work lies in Zone “ A” have been 
heavily penalised ever since Tito replaced the local lire by the 
dinar at the time of the elections. These Italians are, of 
course, paid in the lire currency of Zone “ A ” which, accord- 
ing to the Peace Treaty, was to be the currency of the whole 
Free Territory. An enforced contribution of 10,000 lite a 
month has now to be made from each worker’s wage packet 
in return for a credit of 1,000 dinars of relatively worthless 
value. A high wage for skilled workers in Trieste is 60,000 
lire a month, but the average wage is more likely to be in the 
region of 35,000 lire a month, perhaps less, and the 10,000 
lire forfeit is all the more disastrous because of the goods it 
could buy in Zone “A” by comparison with the acute 
scarcity in Zone “ B.” 


Nationalism of the Italians 


The Italians generally have taken the attitude that the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1948 can. be regarded as a fail 
accompli. In the city streets of Trieste, Zone “ B ” seems no 
more than a shadowy presence. It is inevitable, but unfor- 
tunate, that the presence of the British and American troeps 
has provided a background of security against which the 
Italians sometimes give rein to an irresponsible and provoca- 
tive nationalism. The excellent work done by the 
Military Government in safeguarding the interests of the 
Slovene minority, in providing them with their own 
their own radio programme and newspapers, has aimed at 
teaching the Italians that the repressions practised undet 
Mussolini was the very way to exacerbate Slav nationalism 
against them. 

The political picture in Zone “ A” is an encouraging one 
save for the outcrop of Fascism already mentioned. The 
executive council or “Giunta” which is under the pres 
dency of Signor Palutan and which was established by the 
elections reflects in miniature the ition of the Tralian 
Government proper. The Cominform Communists, how- 
ever, remain very active despite the loss of their an 
recently (they naw have to seek guidance from 2 page it 
recently (they now have to seek guidance a} 
serted for their benefit in the Unita published in Milan). A 
sidelight on the local Communist spli vie 
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Marshall Aid for the Port 


At present 75 per cent of the port activity comes from. the 
handling of deliveries of ERP material for Austria. But 
the construction programme of 94,000 tons of new ships, 
with ERP aid, is making steady progress, and on its com- 
pletion rests the maritime future of the territory. Meanwhile 
the last figures for registered unemployment in Zone “ A” 
showed a total of just over 17,500 persons out of a working 


population of 90,000 with the maritime and manual labour 


classes fairly high on the list. The highest class of unem- 

loyed, however, is the clerical worker, and the pyospects 
for the young educated men and women are likely to 
remain very limited. 

To quote again from General Airey’s last report: 

The future of the Free Territory of Trieste is not to be 
found in its perpetuation as a fragmentary and unnatural 
Siate, thrown up by the disintegration of war, but rather in 
early agreement among the Powers concerned on its return 
to Italy as the natural home of the majority of its people 
and the source of their prosperity when Allied Administra- 
tion is withdrawn. 

The original Peact Treaty’s compromise was never work- 
able, and events have overtaken it beyond the possibility of a 
return. In the first period of occupation the Allied policy 
was to hold the balance between the ally, Jugoslavia, and the 
ex-enemy, Italy. Now the ex-enemy has attained, if only 
through membership of the Atlantic Pact, the status of a 
western ally ; the status of Jugoslavia, in its relations with 
the west, can still only be indicated by a large question mark. 


It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the-solution of the 
riddle of Trieste rests on an Italo-Jugoslav rapprochement 
rather than on the agreement of the Powers.  Trieste’s 
natural role, to serve the central European hinterland, can 
never be fulfilled until the political antagonism between the 
Italians and the Slavs is resolved. 


Political Crisis In 
Switzerland 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


SWITZERLAND, a neutral onlooker during two world wars, 
may be termed the most prosperous country in Europe. 
Since 1945 its factories have been working at top pressure 
to re-stock its exhausted neighbours with the machinery 
and chemicals of which they stood in sore need. Not only 
was there full employment, but entrepreneurs competed 
for the favours of skilled workmen and were even known to 
buy the promise of the later services of children still at 
schoo]. Foreign labour was imported and the country people 
were drawn away from the land into the towns. All this 
time, however, the Federal Government has been searching 


for a way in which to pay old debts and meet new expenses, 
and the search has led for the. moment to. a constitutional 
impasse which raises interesting constitutional issues. 

It is popularly supposed that the Swiss constitution of 1874 
forbids the Federal Government to levy direct taxes. This 
1s not exactly the case. Article 42 of the constitution defines 
the sources of federal revenue ; direct taxes are not among 
them and have therefore traditionally been considered the 
affair of the Cantons. During the first world war, however, 
the Federal Government levied a direct tax ; in the slump 
years of the early thirties, when the Federal Government 
felt it necessary to relieve unemployment, it again levied 
direct taxes based on emer decrees ; on the eve of the 
second world war, the F was provided 
with ial powers, which temporarily permitted an exten- 
sion of taxation by the central authority to meet the costs 
of mobilization and wartime food supplies. These special 
powers have been prolonged to the end of 1949 pending a 
new fiscal order, the much-discussed Finanzreform which is 
to adjust taxation to the needs of the central and cantonal 


governments, but about which it has been found impossible 
to agree. ae? 


Opponents of Planning 


As soon as the war was over public opinion became 
restive. Some people disliked the hangover of undoubted! 
arbitrary power, others simply resented the taxation which 
they had hoped would end with the war. A good part of 
the increased expenses of the Bund was due to the increased 
costs incurred by the technical and social development of the 
century independently of war; for this reason: the Social- 
Democrats wished this expenditure to continue while the 
enemies of dirigisme wished it to be cut. The most popular 
line of attack was, however, to.complain that the Federal 
Government was encroaching upon the prerogatives of the 
Cantons, and this naturally appealed to the federalism of 
the French Swiss who are always on their guard against the 
German Swiss majority. In July, 1946, two Initiatives, 
drawn up in Lausanne, were duly tabled with the required 
number of signatures. The second of these two demanded the 
end of emergency rule by August, 1947, at the latest.. This 
was, however, ignored by the Federal authorities, who, on 
July 22nd, 1949, capped their own clumsiness by claiming 
emergency powers for another five years. 


Exasperation Against the Government 


On May. 22nd of this year two referenda were held. 
The Government and both Chambers recommended the 
people to confirm a decision they had taken in favour of 
compulsory medical examination for tuberculosis. This was 
rejected ; at the same time the people voted against the 
continued use of paper money as legal tender, introduced 
as such at the time of the 1936 devaluation of the Swiss 
franc. In other words the public already showed signs of 
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exasperation which led to something of an outcry after the 
announcement of July 22nd. The Government had 
decided to put the first of the two Initiatives to the vote on 
September 11th. This asked for an amendment of Article 89 
of the Constitution, so that if the Government should propose 
an emergency decree the latter must be submitted to a popu- 
lar vote within twelve months ; if rejected by the public the 
emergency decree would become inoperative at the end of 
one year from its coming into force, and it would not be 
possible to renew it. The Ministers and the Chambers and 
the political parties recommended against this proposal and 
worried very little more about it, thinking that the public 
was in the mood to say no to any proposal, and anyway that 
people were scarcely back from their holidays. But as it 
turned out, on a low 40 per cent poll, a few more voters 
said yes than said no. 


The Chambers assembled in an uneasy Berne between 
September 19th and 29th and will meet again in the second 
half of October. The Standerat approved a temporary 
financial plan according to which the direct federal tax 
called the Wehrsteuer will begin at a higher income level, 
while the indirect Warenumsatzsteuer, which has hitherto 
been paid on virtually everything one bought, will be taken 
off all non-luxury foods. This will reduce the federal income, 
but it is, of course, intended to recapture popular support. 
The Nationalrat will no doubt approve the provisional 
project this month and it is to be submitted to a referendum 
within the following twelve months ; if it is accepted it is 
to last for two years, but if it is rejected it must now auto- 
matically be dropped at the end of one year, and the 
financial gap will still be unbridged. 


Need for Drastic Measures 


The federal authorities have shown themselves to be 
tactless and oligarchical ; on the other hand, apart from the 
dirigisme issue, the vast increase in the cost of government 
now as compared with its cost at the time when the Swiss 
constitution was drawn up points to a fairly drastic constitu- 
tional readjustment. Not only the Bund, but also the Cantons, 
are spending much more on administration. If the Con- 
federation is no longer to levy the extra-constitutional taxes 
upon which it has come to depend to meet the rise in federal 
expenditure, what alternative is there? The federalists are 
only able to propose that each Canton shall pay a lump sum 
or quota (Kontingent) to the central Government. But the 
fiscal apparatus of the Cantons is already overburdened with- 
out this and the poorer ones are perplexed as to how to 
raise the funds they need locally. Further no one can 
— satisfactorily how the cantonal contributions can be 
asses 


Among the charges which weigh heavily upon the federal 
budget are the cost of a citizen army with up-to-date equip- 
ment and the protection of farming. The peasantry has 
now dwindied to scarcely 20 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion, but Swiss public opinion considers it essential that at 
least this proportion shall be maintained ; the peasant element 
is valued as such, and the country does not wish to become 
more dependent than it already is upon food supplies from 
abroad. The consequences of this policy, however, are fre- 
quently distasteful for the urban population, and it is signifi- 
cant that in the voting on. September 11th, not only did the 
French-speaking Cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel show large 
majorities against the Government’s methods which the 
Chambers had supported (and which make subsidies to 
the farmérs possible) but nearly all the German-s ing 
towns did the same. This was) patticularly amonisking: te 
Berne and Brugg, both towns in strongly peasant Cantons 
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Out of Touch with the Public 


Since so few people voted—only 20 per cent in th Canton 
of Berne—it is of course difficult iat even danectie to 
attempt to draw hard and fast conclusions from the 
of September 11th. In a way it was an excellent thi 
the Federal Government should be called to order even 
through a chance vote largely due to indignation in the 
towns over the high cost of living. What disturbs more 
serious observers, whether they incline towards the right of 
towards the left, is the irresponsibly subversive Propaganda 
campaign conducted by the supporters of this Initiative. 
Although a Lausanne lawyer named Regamey may be 
regarded as its father, the fairy godmother to this child was 
Herr Duttweiler of Ziirich. The latter is what has in the last 
decade or so become known as a dynamic personality. It 
may well be that he is nothing but the successful 
of his Migros chain stores and that his flair for publicity 
simply runs away with him. He seems prepared to finance 
any “stunt” with a popular appeal and his popularity in 
Ziirich is becoming tremendous, even a little hysterical. 


It is clear that fiscal necessity requires some modification 
of the Swiss federal structure, in itself an expensive govern- 
mental form. In spite of recent delays and friction there 
are many who consider that the necessary adjustments can 
be made as constitutional amendments have been made 
before. There are a few pessimists, however, who foresee 
the repeated popular rejection of the financial proposals, 
brought forward by the Government ; this would mean a 
constitutional breakdown. It is perhaps not merely self- 
righteous for the British critic to wonder whether the fault 
does not lie partly with the Swiss type of constitution which 
is almost a plebiscitary oligarchy rather than a parliamentary 
democracy. Where ministers are not responsible, do they 
not, as it is frankly admitted that they now have done in 
Switzerland, lose touch with the public? The Swiss form 
of constitution was, of course, chosen partly for federal 
reasons ; the Cantons gave up their unrestricted sovereignty 
in 1848, but according to the 1874 constitution they preserve 
their independence when not otherwise stated. By now the 
technical developments of the twentieth century have modi- 
fied the basis of Swiss federal union ; it is perhaps only in 
educational affairs that cantonal autonomy oan hope to 
remain unimpaired. 


Communists and the 
Kailan Mines 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG] |, 


PRODUCTION at the coal mines of the Kailan Mining i 

istration, the largest single industrial enterprise in- Not 

China in which British interests. are involved, is currently 
running at 4,000,000 tons a year, compared with approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 tons during the last year under the 
Nationalists and a rate of 6,000,000 tons a year in the 1940- 
41 period. Like all other large-scale employers of labour 
after the change-over, the management of the KMA has had 
its full shares of labour trouble and has at times been the 
target of violent abuse in the North China press. Recently, 
however, there have been signs that the Communist leadess 
themselves have decided that the sort of “ workers’ spree, 
during which the wildest demands received official encour- 
agement, must now be brought to an end and the emphasis 
placed less on the rights of the workers than on the maif- 
tenance of production and increased efficiency. Committees 
comprising representatives of the management and of the 
workers ate to be formed at different levels, . Although it 1s 
responsiblity of detion, forthe geese they re emg 

are 
consultative and advisory only, and have been t 


that they must resist demands of the workers if they 
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are unreasonable and not in the interests of efficiency. The 
trained Communists who have been appointed to the 
organisation have not been put into the management, whose 
personnel remains virtually unchanged, but have been placed 
in charge of various workers’ organisations. The entire scale 
of salaries and wages is being overhauled on the basis of the 
theory that the worker at the coal-face should be paid more 
than the white-collar worker above ground. 


Exports to Japan 


Earlier this year the stock position was acute, when more 
than 1,000,000 tons were piled up at the mines awaiting 
movement. Stocks are now slightly under 1,000,000 tons, 
but they are better distributed. All this coal belongs to the 
North China government which has been advancing cash, 
food, and supplies like pit-props, to the company in return 
for coal. The question of finding markets for the coal is at 
present the most serious question confronting the KMA. 
Kailan coal is one of China’s most valuable potential exports 
and before the war about 2,000,000 tons annually was 
shipped to Japan. The Communist authorities and the KMA 
want to resume these 
shipments to Japan, 
grrr and Japanese industria- 

; 4 lists, who know and 
| like the special qualities 
of Kailan coal, would 
like to use it. Japan, 
under SCAP, has been 
importing coal from 
the east coast of 
. Salas £ America, paying for it 
Cxwercnow: . i Ff 24 in dollars, There are 
ee. eee ee “ff 1 said to be considerable 
stocks of this American 
coal in Japan at the 
present time. In prin- 
ciple SCAP is not op- 
posed to the import of 
Kailan coal but wishes to retain control of the use to which 
the proceeds of the sale are put. Therefore SCAP favours 
some sort of direct barter agreement rather than any 
arrangement through the Hongkong-SCAP two-way account. 
A high official of the company is leaving for Japan shortly 
for discussions with the American occupation authorities. 
The nationalist blockade has also temporarily suspended all 
shipments from Chingwantao to Shanghai. 
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Excluding the Foreigner 


The number of foreign employees of the KMA (mainly 
British on the administrative side and Belgian on the tech- 
nical side), which two years ago exceeded 100, is now less 
than 40, and by the end of the year is expected to be still 
further reduced to about 20. The Communists have under- 
lined a trend which was becoming increasingly obvious in 
recent years, even under the Nationalists—namely, that in 
every large-scale industrial undertaking the Chinese today 
can (or at any rate wish to) dispense with foreigners in 
administrative and executive positions, although they will 
continue to need foreign technical specialists and advisers. 
The 20-year agreement which the KMA has with the Chinese 
Government is due to expire at the end of November next 
year. By the terms of that agreement, it can either be 
renewed for a further period or else the Chinese have the 
right to buy out the foreign interest, paying compensation 
at rates to be fixed by a neutral and impartial third party. 
So far the Communist authorities have given no indication 
of what their intentions are, although eventual nationalisation 
is, of course, in line with their political principles. They 


may still find it convenient for the time being to maintain a 
il foreii oneees to eee them an provision ia 
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Is Sweden a Model for 
Socialism ? 
[BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


STATE excursions into industrial management and the rapj 
establishment of the welfare state by various European 
Governments in the last few years, not least by the British 
Labour Government, are now a familiar target of American 
critics. They feel that many of these measures are unwar- 
ranted doctrinaire excesses for which the American tax 

is called upon to make an unduly large payment. The 
nationalisation of key industries and the detailed interference 
with trade in general are commonly singled out for attack as 
examples of faults inherent in Socialism. It is surprising, 
therefore, that Sweden has attracted comparatively tite 
attention from these critics, even though the Socialists, with 
a brief interruption of three months in 1936, have controlled 
the Government in Stockholm since 1932. 


Examination reveals that Socialism in Sweden has little 
to do with state interference in industry. This fact lies 
behind the paradoxical remark of Professor Myrdal—who 
was Socialist Minister of Commerce before becoming execu- 
tive secretary of the Economic Commission for Europe—that 
“when the Socialists came to power in Sweden socialisation 
stopped.” The reasons why the Socialists felt no need to 
rush through measures to nationalise this and that industry 
are instructive. In the first place, they came to power 
during the slump, at a time when such experiments were at 
a discount. This mood was reinforced by the cautious and 
non-doctrinaire approach of the Socialist leaders. | They 
were the better able to maintain this position, because most 
of the giants of monopoly had already been slain and the 
oppressors of the common man disciplined. The task of 
the Swedish Socialists on coming to power, therefore, unlike 
that of other radical parties in a similar situation, was to 
extend and intensify a well-established process for which 
there was a large measure of support and with which there 
was comparatively little disagreement, rather than to initiate 
root and branch reforms of a highly controversial nature. 


Efficiency and Enterprise 


For state intervention in Swedish industry has a long 
history going back to the Middle Ages. The old tradition 
of economic regulation and control ; the ancient and compre- 
hensive rights of the state to the ownership of a large part of 
many basic resources such as forests and waterfalls ; the 
concept embodied in the Common Law rule that Sweden’s 
resources should be exploited only for the benefit of Swedes 
—all these combined to produce an outlook which judged 
the desirability of state intervention by its efficiency, and 
measured efficiency in terms of the material benefits accruing 
to the community. The emphasis is not on public enterprise 
or private enterprise, but on efficient enterprise—efficient in 
the sense that the best use is made of the national resources 
concerned. An arbitrary doctrine of state ownership per sé 
is a recent and rather sickly growth. 


The practical basis and limited range of state intervention 
in Swedish industry have had several important results. One 
is that when the state has entered a particular field of entet- 
prise it has done so—except for the state monopolies w 
are industrially unimportant—on an equal footing with its 
competitors in that field. The measure. to establish a state 
Business Bank, however, which was passed in June, may 
herald a departure from this salutary principle. Similarly, 
if the proposal to establish a state monopoly in the import 
and distribution of oil and petrol had been accepted in 1947, 


the state monpolies would have assumed a much more im- 
portant role in the country’s economy. 
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Another result of this empirical approach is that the 
extent and form of state participation in a particular industry 
are dictated by severely practical considerations, This leads 
to some curiously hybrid forms of enterprise. The supply of 
electric power, for example, illustrates the effective collabora- 
tion of public and private interests. The state first entered 
this field in 1906, largely because it already owned certain 
well-sited waterfalls, and not for any theoretical reasons. The 
same is true of the deliberations of the Riksdag which, in 
1854, decreed that the main railway network should be the 
responsibility of the state, since this was the only safe way 
of ensuring that the new means of transport should be de- 
veloped according to some nation-wide plan. Practical con- 
siderations of efficiency were the prime consideration ; and it 
is to the credit of the Swedish Socialists that, by and large, 
they have observed this rule. 


Efficiency First 

They have also respected another well-tried Swedish 
custom in these matters continuing to refer to an expert and 
reasonably impartial committee the whole question of the best 
organisation of the particular industry the comittee is charged 
to investigate. The committee is instructed, not to work 
out plans of nationalisation, but to present its views on the 
most efficient organisation of the industry in question. Thus 
when it reported in 1947, the Committee of Investigation 


into the Importation and Distribution of Oil and Petrol 
remarked : 


The nationalisation of an industry, a trading concern or 
some other branch of economic activity must never be merely 
doctrine. A decision for or against nationalisation must in 
every individual case be taken only after an objective 
appraisal of the practical economic issues. 


No Hurry to Nationalise 


It could be argued, it is true, that this particular committee 
failed to stand by the principles it thus enunciated. But 
when so much turns on definitions, some credit is at any rate 
due for the mere acceptance of the principle ; and it is not 
surprising that committees appointed by a Socialist Govern- 
ment are more inclined to consider nationalisation as the 
most efficient form of organising a particular branch of 
economic activity than committees appointed by a right- 
wing régime would be. 

Even so, Socialist nominees have not always recommended 
nationalisation with the ingenuous persistence that has 
marked the industrial deliberations of the British Labour 
Party. And on these occasions, as on others when further 
measures of state intervention have been advocated, the com- 
mittee’s findings have invariably been accepted. For cir- 
cumstances have made it possible for the Swedes to move in 
a leisurely way in these matters. Late industrialisation, with 
the widespread use of electricity in civilised surroundings, 
the absence of the economic and psychological stresses of 
two great wars and the unique réle played by the Co-opera- 
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Even the fiscal policy of the Social Democrats expresses 
this attitude, sometimes not without prodding from the trade 
unions, which are enlightened enough to see how the en- 
couragement of a high rate of capital investment in industry 
can benefit their members. As a result, joint stock companies 

they must pay local and national income tax and 
real property tax on the same principles and at the same rates 
as private individuals—have nev , in the words of a 
recent report of the Swedish Taxpayers’ Association, 

a right to practically unlimited depreciation of equipment, 

machinery and inventories, and in this way the taxation of 

profits may partly be postponed to a subsequent year. 


Monopolies for Revenue 


What lessons then has Sweden for a Socialist Government 
in a country taking its first doses of nationalisation ? Very 
few. Swedish experience has little relevance to the situation 
— other Socialist parties on their accession to office. The 
Swedish State, for example, has never been faced with the 
problem of taking over a large and highly developed industry 
as a going concern. Indeed, it has control of very little of 
the country’s industry. The degree of socialisation of in- 
dustry—by which is meant the actual direction of business 
by the state, rather than that increasing state control of 
general economic policy which is a feature of all modern 
governments—is very much less than commonly supposed. 
State industries comprise only about 2.5 per cent of Sweden’s 
manufacturing industries. Its most important ramifications 
are in electricity generating (but not retail distribution), 
where 40 per cent of total production comes from state- 
controlled stations, and in railway transport. The State Rail- 
way Administration controls over 70 per cent of the total rail- 
way mileage and carries 85 per cent of the total traffic. It also 
has various monopolies, created as the need arose for in- 
creased revenues. The tobacco monopoly, for instance, was 
formed by a Conservative Government in 1914 to finance the 
old-age pension scheme. Posts and telegraphs, broadcasting 


and airlines are examples of other state monopolies not 
unfamiliar in other countries. 


Similarly, the Swedish Government, on grounds of public 
policy common to most modern states, has financed new 
ironworks in a depressed area or has established general 
control over the export of strategic materials—iron-ore, for 
example, which in any case it owns under very ancient 
rights. Thus, in general, this paragon of successful Socialism 
is in industrial matters rather at the stage of British Liberal 
policy in 1911 than of the Bridlington Conference of 1949. 
But the chief lesson that Sweden has to offer other countries 
beginning to nationalise their industries is a most important 
one—that each case should be treated on its merits. 
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More Coal or Cheaper Coal? 


AN autumn campaign for higher output in the coal 
mines is becoming a British tradition. This year’s 
exercises, which appear to be following accustomed lines, 
opened with a meeting of the National Consultative 
Council on September 12th ; it was agreed then to make 
an appeal for higher output in the last three months of 
the year. Lord Hyndley, in transmitting the message to 
every colliery manager in the country, has stated that 
if the present rate of production continues, output for 
the year is unlikely to exceed 202 million tons: 

This is far short of the amount the country needs to meet 
home demands and to take full advantage of the opportuni- 
ties to sell coal abroad. 

Divisional consultative councils have been asked to meet 
to consider what can be done. The executive of the 
National Union of Mineworkers has written to its area 
secretaries. The colliery managers are urged to consider 
steps to get extra tonnage between now and the end of 
the year. 

There can be no question that a campaign for higher 
output is necessary between now and midwinter. But 
if the attention of the industry has to be concentrated 
on quantitative output, it is to that extent distracted from 
questions of efficiency and cost. Lord Hyndley’s message 
was concerned exclusively with quantities ; so, no doubt, 
will be the exhortations in the divisions, areas, and pits 
of the National Coal Board which must follow. 


It is reasonable to hope that the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, who was meeting the representatives of the Coal 
Board, the managers’ and overmen’s associations, and 
the mineworkers as this issue went to press, will try to 
take a wider view. The similar series of meetings in 
London a year ago laid what emphasis they could on 
efficiency, but their efforts were dissipated in their 
journey from London to the pits. The pressure for more 
coal is hardly less immediate now than it was a year ago, 
and the unresolved questions which inhibited any clear 
line of policy then are still unanswered today. 


x 


The difficulties of output in 1949 can be simply 
stated. The Economic Survey for 1949, discarding 
earlier and larger estimates, put deep-mined output for 
the year between 202 and 207 million tons and opencast 
output at about 13 million tons. The total—between 
215 and 220 million tons—was to provide 198-200 
million tons for home consumption, and 17-20 million 
tons for export and bunkers. As things have turned out, 
these figures allowed some room for error, because home 
consumption was to have been §,000,000 to 7,000,000 
tons higher than last year ; in the event home consump- 
tion has been lower than was expected, and in the first 
40 weeks of the year was only 2,100,000 tons higher than 
in the same period of last year. It is this unexpectedly 
favourable factor which has enabled exports and bunkers 
to be maintained at something approaching the intended 
rate ; exports in the first 40 weeks were 9,700,000 tons 


and bunkers 3,800,000—a total of 13.5 million tons. 
This is not satisfactory, because the chance of expanding 
exports more rapidly, which was offered by unexpectedly 
low consumption at home has been missed. 

This is one reason for the Government’s concern about 
coal output. The other reason is that the slow response 
of output to all the efforts that have been made does not 
promise well for the future. Some impression has at 
last been made on output per man-shift ; OMS for all 
workers is now running at 1.17 tons, or 44 per cent above 
last year’s figure, while OMS at the face is 3 tons—3 per 
cent above last year. These are small increases, but it 
is true that—as Sir Stafford Cripps said on Wednesday— 

With an increase in productivity of this magnitude, one 
would have expected total output of coal to be higher than 
it is, but unfortunately this increase in output per man-shift 
has been offset to some extent by the failure to increase ‘the 
number of face workers as rapidly as had been expected, 
and because attendance has also failed to improve compared 
with last year. 

The Chancellor’s explanation is significant in that he 
avoided—and, no doubt, deliberately—placing the blame 
on the failure of recruitment. In fact there has been 
in the last few months a rapid decline in the manpower 
employed in the mines. The total of 712,600 workers 
on colliery books on October Ist is.12,200 less than a 
year ago. There was a net loss of 4,000 men in 
September, and no sign has appeared of a reversal of this 
trend. Last year’s man-power target for the. mines. was 
750,000 workers, and even this year’s reduced target 
of 736,000 workers has already become absurd. 

Yet the Chancellor did not blame the shrinkage of the 
labour force ; he blamed, mstead, absenteeism and the 
failure to deploy more workers at the coal face. It is true 
that absenteeism is intolerably high; for the first 39 


weeks of 1949 the average has been 12.59 per cent, and . 


this compares with an average of 11.45 per cent in the 
first 39 weeks of 1948. Schemes for increasing the pro- 
portion of face-workers in the pits, on which such hopes 
were placed at the beginning of this year, have largely 
failed. The number of face workers, which was to be 
increased from 296,000 to 310,000 during the year, had 
instead fallen to 294,500 by the end of September. 

Attempts to divert more labour into the 
industry, at a time when the attendance and use of the 
existing labour force are so unsatisfactory, would be 
wasteful and ill-judged. If, therefore, the Government 
is refusing to accept arguments about the declining 
labour force as an excuse for unsatisfactory output, it 
is right to do so. Clearly, the phase in which the 
mining industry had first call on the national manpower 
and resources—the phase of high output at almost any 
cost—has come to an end. What is not apparent is the 
alternative policy on which the mining industry is to 
be run. 

British coal may soon have to face serious commercial 
difficulties. Spokesmen of the National Union of Mine- 
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workers expressed this fear at the conference of the 
Trades Union Congress in September—though, it is true, 
the conclusions they drew were of a i and 
restrictionist kind. The NUM spokesmen took the old- 
fashioned line that the British export trade, and therefore 
the employment of British miners, were threatened by 
ill-paid, low-cost foreign producers. They therefore 
urged “ international understanding to avoid cut-throat 
competition,” and a resolution was passed demanding an 
inter-Governmental conference. The same note was 
heard in the international miners’ congress at Amsterdam 
last week, when a resolution was passed calling for a 
tripartite conference of Governments, employers and 
workers from the coal-producing countries, to regulate 
output, prices, exports, and imports. A demand for the 
40-hour week for all miners was incorporated in the 
resolution. Mr. Arthur Horner pointed out that, so far 
as Britain was concerned, there was already evidence that 
the “ honeymoon” was over. He doubted whether the 
National Coal Board would be able to go on for long 
charging higher prices for export coal than for its sales 
to home consumers. By the time Britain had regained 
its prewar output of 50 million tons of coal for export, 
the problem would be to dispose of the surplus. 

It is not necessary to accept Mr Horner’s conclusions 
to recognise that (as so often) his observations about 
the industry were accurate and penetrating. Delegates 
from Belgium, where honeymoons do not last so long, 
told the conference that they already had six weeks’ 
stocks on hand, pits closing down, and miners becoming 
unemployed. References were made to the growing 
competition of Ruhr coal and Polish coal. The 
recovery of Ruhr coal output in the past 18 months 
has indeed been formidable. Ruhr output of hard coal 
averaged 8,250,000 tons a month in the first five months 
of 1949, compared. with about 6,500,000 tons a month 
in the same period of 1948; and it has since risen 
again. The growth of German and Polish exports is 
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shown in the following table, which also shows how 
slowly British coal exports have been resumed since 
the war: 
Exports oF SoLttp Furrs 
(000 Metric Tons—Monuthly Averages) 
Great Germany 
Britain British Zone Pol: 
3a, 51 
420 972 1,349 
880 1,922 


1,463 2,493 
1949 (Jan. to June) 1,144 1815 2,809 


Source : Coal Committee, Economic Commission for Europe 


No doubt the miners’ representatives were over-stati 
their case. Export coal still commands unrea 

high prices in Europe. Welsh steam coal last year was 
334 per cent dearer than in 1938. The European coal- 
exporting countries are still keeping their export prices 
well above their inland prices. American coal exports 
to Europe are still substantial, in spite of the hea 
transatlantic freights. High prices may, and do, pro- 
duce sales resistance, but it would be absurd in the 
circumstances to claim that a surplus already exists in 
Europe. But it can be predicted with reasonable confi- 
dence that, unless prices are severely cut, a surplus will 
soon arise, and that coal will become difficult to sell 
overseas. 


“Bunker and export demand,” said Professor A. 
Beacham in a recent paper to the British Association, 
“will be much affected by future prices and the avail- 
ability of supplies abroad. Future world supplies are 
likely to be more than adequate to demand.” These 
simple and incontrovertible statements point to the 
necessity of adjustments in the British coal mining 
industry, which will not be easy or pleasant to make. 
They require that coal production policy should no 
longer be based on the assumption of an insatiable 
demand. It is to be regretted that Britain could not, or 
did not, get back into the coal export business on a 
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larger scale while the opportunity was open ; but the 
opportunity is passing, and the plodding progress of 
British coal output will not now overtake it. 

The need now is for a reassessment of production 
policy in which costs will play the prime role. If it is 
assumed, as it should be, that the Coal Board must pay 
its way and that the home price will not be called upon 
to subsidise the coal export price, then the level of 
British coal exports that can be achieved will depend 
not on the rate at which the British mines can increase 
their output, but on the rate at which they can reduce 
their costs. 


How quickly can costs be reduced ? So long as 
Britain clings to inflation and a soft economic policy it 
is quite possible that they will not be reduced at all. 
Sir Charles and Dr William Reid, in their Cadman 
lecture to the Royal Society of Arts earlier this year, 
estimated a reduction of §s. a ton by 1965—assuming a 
capital expenditure of £300 million (pre-devaluation), 
an increase of output per man-shift to 30 cwt., a modest 
increase in earnings and an unchanged level of wages. 
Two competent critics—Professor Beacham and the 
chairman of the East Midlands Divisional Coal Board, 
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Sir Hubert Houldsworth—have found that estimate to 
be on the optimistic side, at least without a revolution 
in production policy. Sir Hubert Houldsworth sug- 
gested a “revolution of technique” as the alternative, 
and a reduction of costs by ros. to 20s. a ton “ in a very 
much shorter time than 15 years” as the objective. 
Professor Beacham suggested a revolution of a different 
kind: 

The Board should press the Government for lower output 
targets, be more active in eliminating uneconomic mines, 
and should set about reducing its labour force. 

This would mean sacrifices, hardship, and social dis- 
location, but the eventual readjustment would in that 
way, he suggested, be made less severe: “‘ The Board 
will be well advised to trim its sails before the 
approaching storm.” 


In fact, both a technical revolution and a revolution 
in economic policy will no doubt be needed. Without 
them, the mining industry—with its costs inelastic, its 
manpower wastefully used, and its‘ prices high—will be 
faced with unsaleable surpluses and with depression ; 
and the appearances of the moment should not be 
allowed to distract attention from that danger. 


Kafhr Calculations 


HIS week, for the first time since devaluation four 
weeks ago, there has been a check to the rise in gold 
shares. On the famous Monday of “ obscene plunder- 
ing” (the Minister of Health’s term for the market's 
inevitable response to devaluation) the Financial Times 
index of gold shares jumped from 109.52 to 129.63. By 
the middle of last week, it had put on another nine points 
to 138.46, but on Wednesday this week it had fallen again 
to 132.64. In a volatile market such as the gold share 
market, one must always be on guard against the danger 
of accepting the movements of a few days or even of a 
few weeks as a reliable indication of a longer trend. Yet 
it is clear that part of the speculative impetus to the gold 
share market has now been exhausted. It is time for 
more sober calculations of the effect of devaluation now 
that the initial impact of the unexpectedly low rate of 
$2.80 to the £ has produced its effect. 


Some of the factors in a long-term assessment of gold 
share values after devaluation were set out in The 
Economist of September 24th. There was emphasis on 
the market impact of devaluation on the fortunes of the 
low-grade mines. Rising costs and taxation had to be 
measured. And, most complicated of all, the mines were 
faced with a re-calculation of mining policy—whether to 
aim at prolonging the life of their properties and thus to 
limit, at least to some degree, the expectation of higher 
immediate profits which would otherwise accompany a 
tise in the sterling price of gold from 172s. to 248s. 


The September Rand gold mining returns make it 
clear that the gold mining companies have indulged in 
some intelligent anticipation of devaluation in two 
tespects—one lasting, the other transient. First, they 
show that a steady reduction has been made in the grade 
of ore reaching the crushing plants. Secondly, a large 
part of the September gold output was withheld from 
sale until after devaluation to take advantage of the higher 
gold price. The scope for lowering the grade of ore 
Varies from mine to mine. Where the ore reserves 
approach 100 per cent payability, as in the case of the 


rich Blyvooruitzicht mine, the possibilities of reducing 
the average grade taken from the mine are very limited. 
But in the older mines of the Central Rand the case is 
very different. These mines contain much low grade 
ore which was formerly unpayable at the old gold price. 
In others, such as Randfontein on the fringe of the 
Central Rand where the whole ore body is of low grade, 
extensive reserves have immediately entered the range 
of payability as a result of devaluation. The desire to 
prolong the life of dying or low grade mines is readily 
understandable. And even mines with a long life ahead 
of them are anxious to extend their life as far into the 
future as possible ; in doing so, they are in line with the 
Union Government’s policy. 

Mining taxation provides the main spur in milling 
policy. The scale is geared to favour low grade pro- 
ducers. The revised taxation formula introduced in the 
1948 Budget did indeed lower the burden of taxation 
on the high grade producers and retained the favourable 
treatment of the low grade mines. The present formula is 


Y = 60 — os where Y is the percentage rate of taxa- 


tion on profit and X is the percentage ratio of working 
profit to working revenue. Under this formula—as in 
the 1946 version—no taxation is payable when X has a 
value of 6 per cent or less. The percentage of profit 
absorbed by taxation increases as the value of X rises 
above 6 per cent. For example where X=9, taxation 
takes 20 per cent of profits and where X= 18, 40 per 
cent is paid. 

There are modifications of this basic formula which 
inter alia allow mines to offset amortisation of capital 
expenditure against taxation at an annual rate of 27} 
per cent of the unredeemed balance of the total expendi- 
ture incurred either before or after reaching the produc- 
tion stage. This and other complications (including the 
Union Government’s participation in leased mines) ren- 
der any precise estimate of future taxation for a particular 
mine difficult, if not. impossible. None theless, it is. 
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workers expressed this fear at the conference of the 
Trades Union Congress in September—though, it is true, 
the conclusions they drew were of a reactionary and 
restrictionist kind. The NUM spokesmen took the old- 
fashioned line that the British export trade, and therefore 
the employment of British miners, were threatened by 
ill-paid, low-cost foreign producers. They therefore 
urged “ international understanding to avoid cut-throat 
competition,” and a resolution was passed demanding an 
inter-Governmental conference. The same note was 
heard in the international miners’ congress at Amsterdam 
last week, when a resolution was passed calling for a 
tripartite conference of Governments, employers and 
workers from the coal-producing countries, to regulate 
output, prices, exports, and imports. A demand for the 
40-hour week for all miners was incorporated in the 
resolution. Mr. Arthur Horner pointed out that, so far 
as Britain was concerned, there was already evidence that 
the “ honeymoon” was over. He doubted whether the 
National Coal Board would be able to go on for long 
charging higher prices for export coal than for its sales 
to home consumers. By the time Britain had regained 
its prewar output of 50 million tons of coal for export, 
the problem would be to dispose of the surplus. 

It is not necessary to accept Mr Horner’s conclusions 
to recognise that (as so often) his observations about 
the industry were accurate and penetrating. Delegates 
from Belgium, where honeymoons do not last so long, 
told the conference that they already had six weeks’ 
stocks on hand, pits closing down, and miners becoming 
unemployed. References were made to the growing 
competition of Ruhr coal and Polish coal. The 
recovery of Ruhr coal output in the past 18 months 
has indeed been formidable. Ruhr output of hard coal 
averaged 8,250,000 tons a month in the first five months 
of 1949, compared with about 6,500,000 tons a month 
in the same period of 1948; and it has since risen 
again. The growth of German and Polish exports is 
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shown in the following table, which also shows how 
slowly British coal exports have been resumed singe 
the war: 


Exports oF Soi_tp Furs 
(000 Metric Tons—Monthly Averages) 
Great Germany 
britain) British Zone Poland 


BOSE oc cs yrngece 3,680 3,125 BA 

1945 .srcsecececes 299 es 465 
1946 ni 504 wows oe 420 972 1,349 
BOGT u.. 0's Shae 0 eau 96 880 1,922 
MED cick sts a cwaess « 963 1,463 2,493 
1949 (Jan. to June) 1,144 1,815 2,809 


Source ; Coal Committee, Economic Commission tor Europe 


No doubt the miners’ representatives were over-stating 
their case. Export coal still commands unreasonably 
high prices in Europe. Welsh steam coal last year was 
334 per cent dearer than in 1938. The European coal- 
exporting countries are still keeping their export prices 
well above their inland prices. American coal exports 
to Europe are still substantial, in spite of the heavy 
transatlantic freights. High prices may, and do, pro- 
duce sales resistance, but it would be absurd in the 
circumstances to claim that a surplus already exists in 
Europe. But it can be predicted with reasonable confi- 
dence that, unless prices are severely cut, a surplus will 
soon arise, and that coal will become difficult to self 
overseas. 

“Bunker and export demand,” said Professor A. 
Beacham in a recent paper to the British Association, 
“will be much affected by future prices and the avail- 
ability of supplies abroad. Future world supplies are 
likely to be more than adequate to demand.” These 
simple and incontrovertible statements point to the 
necessity of adjustments in the British coal mining 
industry, which will not be easy or pleasant to make. 
They require that coal production policy should no 
longer be based on the assumption of an_ insatiable 
demand. It is to be regretted that Britain could not, or 
did not, get back into the coal export business on a 
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larger scale while the opportunity was open ; but the 
unity is passing, and the plodding progress of 
British coal output will not now overtake it. 

The need now is for a reassessment of production 
policy in which costs will play the prime role. If it is 
assumed, as it should be, that the Coal Board must pay 
its way and that the home price will not be called upon 
to subsidise the coal export price, then the level of 
British coal exports that can be achieved will depend 
not on the rate at which the British mines can increase 
their output, but on the rate at which they can reduce 
their costs. 

How quickly can costs be reduced? So long as 
Britain clings to inflation and a soft economic policy it 
is quite possible that they will not be reduced at all. 
Sir Charles and Dr William Reid, in their Cadman 
lecture to the Royal Society of Arts earlier this year, 
estimated a reduction of §s. a ton by 1965—assuming a 
capital expenditure of £300 million (pre-devaluation), 
an increase of output per man-shift to 30 cwt., a modest 
increase in earnings and an unchanged level of wages. 
Two competent critics—Professor Beacham and the 
chairman of the East Midlands Divisional Coal Board, 
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Sir Hubert Houldsworth—have found that estimate to 
be on the optimistic side, at least without a revolution 
in production policy. Sir Hubert Houldsworth sug- 
gested a “revolution of technique ” as the alternative, 
and a reduction of costs by 10s..to 208. a ton “ in a very 
much shorter time than 15 years” as the objective. 
Professor Beacham suggested a revolution of a different 
kind: 

The Board should press the Government for lower output 
targets, be more active in eliminating uneconomic mines, 
and should set about reducing its labour force. 

This would mean sacrifices, hardship, and social dis- 
location, but the eventual readjustment would in that 
way, he suggested, be made less severe: “ The Board 
will be well advised to trim its sails before the 
approaching storm.” 


In fact, both a technical revolution and a revolution 
in economic policy will no doubt be needed. Without 
them, the mining industry—with its costs inelastic, its 
manpower wastefully used, and its prices high—will be 
faced with unsaleable surpluses and with depression ; 
and the appearances of the moment should not be 
allowed to distract attention from that danger. 


Kafhr Calculations 


HIS week, for the first time since devaluation four 
weeks ago, there has been a check to the rise in gold 
shares. On the famous Monday of “ obscene plunder- 
ing” (the Minister of Health’s term for the market’s 
inevitable response to devaluation) the Financial Times 
index of gold shares jumped from 109.52 to 129.63. By 
the middle of last week, it had put on another nine points 
to 138.46, but on Wednesday this week it had fallen again 
10 132.64. In a volatile market such as the gold share 
market, one must always be on guard against the danger 
of accepting the movements of a few days or even of a 
few weeks as a reliable indication of a longer trend. Yet 
it is clear that part of the speculative impetus to the gold 
share market has now been exhausted. It is time for 
more sober calculations of the effect of devaluation now 
that the initial impact of the unexpectedly low rate of 
$2.80 to the £ has produced its effect. 


Some of the factors in a long-term assessment of gold 
share values after devaluation were set out in The 
Economist of September 24th. There was emphasis on 
the market impact of devaluation on the fortunes of the 
low-grade mines. Rising costs and taxation had to be 
measured. And, most complicated of all, the mines were 
faced with a re-calculation of mining policy—whether to 
aim at prolonging the life of their properties and thus to 
limit, at least to some degree, the expectation of higher 
immediate profits which would otherwise accompany a 
tise in the sterling price of gold from 172s. to 248s. 


The September Rand gold mining returns make it 
clear that the gold mining companies have indulged in 
some intelligent anticipation of devaluation in two 
Tespects—one lasting, the other transient. First, they 
show that a steady reduction has been made in the grade 
of ore reaching the crushing plants. Secondly, a large 
Part of the September gold output was withheld from 
sale until after devaluation to take advantage of the higher 
gold price. The scope for lowering the grade of ore 
Varies from mine to mine. Where the ore reserves 
approach 100 per cent payability, as in the case oi the 


rich Blyvooruitzicht mine, the possibilities of reducing 
the average grade taken from the mine are very limited. 
But in the older mines of the Central Rand the case is 
very different. These mines contain much low grade 
ore which was formerly unpayable at the old gold price. 
In others, such as Randfontein on the fringe of the 
Central Rand where the whole ore body is of low grade, 
extensive reserves have immediately entered the range 
of payability as a result of devaluation. The desire to 
prolong the life of dying or low grade mines is readily 
understandable. And even mines with a long life ahead 
of them are anxious to extend their life as far into the 
future as possible ; in doing so, they are in line with the 
Union Government’s policy. 

Mining taxation provides the main spur in milling 
policy. The scale is geared to favour low grade pro- 
ducers. The revised taxation formula introduced in the 
1948 Budget did indeed lower the burden of taxation 
on the high grade producers and retained the favourable 
treatment of the low grade mines. The present formula is 


Y = 60 — f° where Y is the percentage rate of taxa- 


tion on profit and X is the percentage ratio of working 
profit to working revenue. Under this formula—as in 
the 1946 version—no taxation is payable when X has a 
value of 6 per cent or less. The percentage of profit 
absorbed by taxation increases as the value of X rises 
above 6 per cent. For example where X=9, taxation 
takes 20 per cent of profits and where X= 18, 40 per 
cent is paid. 

There are modifications of this basic formula which 
inter alia allow mines to offset amortisation of capital 
expenditure against taxation at an annual rate of 27} 
per cent of the unredeemed balance of the total expendi- 
ture incurred either before or after reaching the produc- 
tion stage. This and other complications (including the 
Union Government’s participation in leased mines) ren- 
der any precise estimate of future taxation for a particular 
mine difficult, if not impossible. None theless, it is 
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strikingly evident that, even assuming that the existing 
formula remains unchanged—though this is by no means 
certain—a large part, possibly not less than §0 per cent 
for the whole industry, of the increase in revenue at the 
new gold price will ultimately find its way into the South 
African Treasury. 


The indeterminate extent of future taxation is the first 
of several imponderables which prevent a precise 
measurement of gold mining share values under the new 
conditions. Another unresolved question is the extent 
to which costs will rise. That they will rise admits of 
no doubt. The question is: by how much ? The out- 
come of recent meetings between the Gold Producers’ 
Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines and the 
South African Mineworkers’ Union has at least provided 
a starting point for a calculation of the minimum addi- 

TasBL_e I.—Sovutru Arrican GOLD MINING STATISTICS 
WITWATERSRAND AND EXTENSIONS 


1948 


196 | «1947 sie ft 
| over 1947 

Ore milled, toms .......00-ce808 56,927,500 , 53,792,990 55,354,600 |+ 1,561,610 
Gold produced, fine ounces ..... 11,462,280 10,713,122 11,099,402 (+ 386,280 
Gold produced, { .........s0e0. 98,862,200 92,400,700 95,732,300 +4- 3,331,600 
Yield per ton milled dwt, ...... |  4°027 5° 983 4-010 t+ 0-027 
Costs per ton milled, s. d. ...0. 25/7 26/6 26/2 — -/4 
Profit per ton milled, s. d. ...00. | 9/4 8/- 8/7 + 7 
Working profit, £ ........eeee06 26,479,902 21,525,100 23,854,375 + 2,351,275 
Development, feet ...........4. | 1,880,722 1,838,952 1,916,795 (+ 77,843 
White employees, Dec. average . 39,623 38,760 37,296 — 1,464 
Coloured employees, Dec, average 287,919 288,525 259,161 |— 29,564 


tion to labour costs which must now be expected. After 
its recent discussions with the Mineworkers’ Union, the 
Gold Producers’ Committee offered to implement the 
recommendations in respect of pay made by the Van Eck 
Committee in a report on the conditions of employment 
in the Rand gold mining industry published shortly 
before devaluation. The offer makes no mention of pre- 
vious demands for a 40-hour week and seems only to 
cover European daily paid workers. 


The total cost of the seven concessions offered—the 
most important is the increase in the basic wage rate 
of 124 per cent—is estimated at about {£2,000,000. 
Higher payments to the staff and native workers on the 
same basis would raise the cost perhaps to £4,500,000. 
This figure appears modest in comparison with the pros- 
pective increase in mining revenue. At first glance it 
seems quite inadequate to meet the workers’ demands. 
Prior to devaluation they were asking for a 30 per cent 
increase in wages. In fact the offer of the Gold Pro- 
ducers’ Committee goes no further than satisfying the 
demands made by the unions in June, 1947, and it is 
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not surprising that it has been rejected out of hand, 
Under the glare of the big profit increases revealed in 
the first mining returns after devaluation it looks y 
If the figure of £4,500,000 has any significance at all it 
is as an indication of the lowest amount by which labour 
costs may be expected to increase. 


The basic wage element represents the bare minimum 
received by the mineworkers on the Rand, and it 
accounts possibly for a third of total mining costs, exclu 
sive of capital expenditure. On top of this are several 
thick layers of allowances. Increases in some of these 
allowances, in particular for medical benefit, Savings 
funds, holidays with pay, and payment for overtime, 
Sunday and holiday work have been included in the 
offer. But actual wages paid to mineworkers on the 
Rand are also adjusted according to a sliding cost of 
living scale. It is possible that in framing its offer the 
Gold Producers’ Committee had in mind the probability 
of heavy future commitments under this head. 


* 


It would indeed be surprising if devaluation did not 
lead to further inflation in South Africa and the offer 
of the gold producers may be no more than they could 
afford if inflation were to take control. The ceiling to 
gold mining revenue has admittedly been raised sub- 
stantially, but it is unlikely to be pushed as high as the 
new theoretical limit of payability. Changes in mining 
policy towards lower grade extraction may in the coming 
months cause a reversal of some of the sharp increases in 
profit shown in the latest mining returns. But a tise 
in the cost of living seems certain and its extent may be 
considerable. Moreover it would be reflected not only 
in the cost of living bonus, but also in the cost of supplies 
purchased locally. 


Nor is this the only direction from which increases in 
costs may be expected. All supplies, stores, plant and 
equipment bought overseas are likely to cost more. This 
effect of devaluation is automatic in the case of purchases 
from countries whose currencies either have not been 
devalued at all or have not been devalued to the same 
extent as the South African pound. But higher prices 
of imports from the sterling area, particularly from the 
United Kingdom, are almost as certain, even if the cost 
of sterling imports does not rise to the same extent as 
imports from hard currency countries when the latter 
are converted in terms of the South African pound. 
The heavier burden of increased import costs will 
on the developing mines whose capital equipment must 
be largely furnished from overseas. But the producing 
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mines will not escape, for many items directly consumed 
in their operations will be affected. 


Future developments in wage negotiations on the 
Rand may show that labour is ultimately prepared to 
accept the gold producers’ view that wage increases— 
warranted though they are—must be tempered by con- 
sideration of the heavy additional outlays for other items 
which the industry will have to meet from the increase 
in its revenue. In no sense is devaluation a cure all for 
the troubles of the industry. It goes some way to 
rectify the long-existing disparity between the price of 
gold and the prices of other commodities which are still 
broadly subject to the play of demand and supply in 
the world’s markets. But if the mineworkers stand firm 
on their demands for a 30 per cent wage increase and a 
40-hour week, the new opportunity which devaluation 
provides to put the gold mining industry on a more 
economic and more stable basis would be seriously 
prejudiced. 


* 


It is a hardy statistician who attempts at this stage 
to assess the fair values of the shares of the producing 
gold mines, so numerous are the indeterminates which 
enter into the calculations. That point is well illustrated 
by estimates published by several firms of brokers, 
which show wide variations in the values attributed to 
particular shares. 


Estimates of share values for the main Rand producers 
prepared by two different brokers are set out in Table II 
together with other statistics relating to the mines. 
They are shown, not to make invidious comparisons, but 
rather to indicate the wide range of estimation which 
enters into the exercise. Broker A has calculated the 
probable profit to recovery ratio with gold at 248s. per 
oz. on the basis of the present taxation formula, allowing 
for a 30 per cent increase in costs and after making 
“reasonable” assumptions in respect of ore reserves 
and future milling policy. For mines with a life of over 
15 years the “ proper market price” has been arrived 
at by applying the estimated percentage increase in 
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earnings to pre-devaluation prices calculated on a 6 per 
cent dividend yield basis net Johannesburg (equal to 
roughly 7 per cent to British holders after allowing for 
Dominion Income Tax Relief). In the case of mines 
with a life of 10 to 15 years the post-devaluation price 
has been calculated on a 10 per cent basis, for a life of 
5 to 10 years on a 1§ per cent basis and for the deep 
level mines on an 8 per cent basis. This method allows 
for adequate amortisation in the price, though on an 
admittedly rough scale. Broker B has estimated the 
half-yearly dividends which would be justified by earn- 
ings in June, 1950 (the detailed assumptions are not 
stated), and his estimates are based on the argument 
that gold shares should now be valued on an 8 to 10 
per cent basis. 
* 


The differences in the two sets of results are not in 
themselves important. It is more significant that both 
series suggest that, with one or two exceptions, the rise 
in share prices of producing mines since devaluation has 
already gone a long way towards discounting the benefits 
which are likely to accrue from the new gold price. 
For the past nine months the Kaffir market has, in fact, 
been in a buoyant mood—interrupted only for brief 
periods when the prospects for a higher gold price 
seemed to be flagging. The Financial Times index of 
gold share prices has left its postwar low level of 86.22 
established on January 19th this year far behind, but it 
is also several points lower than the post-devaluation 
peak. The outlook for the industry, owing to the rapidly 
deteriorating economic conditions of the Union in the 
past year, has seemed most unpropitious, especially for 
the low grade and short life producers. It has now been 
relieved by an increase in the price of gold, and share 
prices of some mines have advanced by §0 to 7§ per cent. 
Gold fever is not easily cured by a dose of statistics, 
especially when no statistician can be very certain of his 
figures. It has been excited, and will not disappear. But 
if the Kaffir chart over the next few months is likely to 
rise further, its course can hardly be so febrile as in the 
past four weeks. 


Taste IT.—Ranpd Goi_p PRODUCERS 
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Business Notes 


Speech Without Policy 


Impulses to speak plainly—to clarify for the sake of 
clarification—are too strong in the character of Sir Stafford 
Cripps to be always suppressed. The purpose of the 
Chancellor’s press conference on Wednesday was to discuss 
production, exports, and costs ; it was not to announce 4 
policy, and there is evidently no policy to announce yet. 
Higher output, more exports to the dollar markets, restraint 
by everybody—these notions are familiar ; but it is plain 
that no decisions have been taken on methods of causing 
them to be realised. But, while he brought no policy, the 
Chancellor had some bleak things to say, and said them 
directly. 

“ The fall in the standard of living” was one such bleak 
phrase, introduced (with deliberation, no doubt) into the 
Chancellor’s prepared statement: 

It is by our increase in productivity and production that 
we shall be able to make good the fall in our standard of 
living, which is the immediate price we have to pay for the 
improved opportunity of dollar earning provided by 
devaluation. 

The Chancellor seized the opportunity of a later question 
to make it quite clear that he did not mean “ prevent ” the 
fall in the standard of living. He conveyed firmly that the 
fall is an accomplished fact—expressed, for the moment, in 
the higher price of bread—which can no longer be pre- 
vented, though it can be “ made good.” Here is an advance 
in clarity. 

Sir Stafford drew attention to the “ pockets” of unem- 
ployment which have appeared in ship-repairing, and went 
out of his way to say that the future level of employment 
in shipbuilding will depend on success in dealing with certain 
questions: high prices, long delivery dates, and the earning 
power of new ships. This illustrates a general point (he 
said) of great importance: 

Full employment does not and can never mean that every 
individual job is guaranteed for as long as the present occu- 
pant wishes to stay in it. That would be industrial 
stagnation. 


As if to deprive the lesson of any mere academic flavour, he 
went on to say that the business of getting into the dollar 
markets “ will undoubtedly entail some change in the pattern 
of employment.” 


Sir Stafford made it clear that the idea of a statutory 
national minimum wage, if it ever lived, is dead. The 
Government had no views on whether a national minimum 
was desirable, but the whole matter was one for the voluntary 
agreement of employers and employees, and the Government 
had no idea of using statutory means for such a purpose. 


* 


The future of oil prices (as of many other prices) has still 
to be settled. The Chancellor repeated his injunction to 
manufacturers in general to put off raising their prices, 
“wherever possible,” until their stocks which were paid for 
before devaluation have been used up. Pressed to explain 
the relationship between this exhortation and the actual 
price policies of the Government trading departments since 
devaluation, he said quite cheerfully that the departments 
“are responsible to Parliament for conserving their assets.” 
Were not industrial managements responsible for conserving 
their assets also ? Not to Parliament, said the Chancellor ; 
they enjoyed some freedom of action, and might consider 
it “ wise ” to maintain their present prices as long as possible. 

The doctrine that Ministries are immune from those con- 
siderations of the public interest which ought to actuate 


commercial firms is fantastic enough, but more fantastic 
still was Sir Stafford’s bland and uninhibited exposition of it. 
Can he have intended the doctrine to be swallowed ? It 
seems unlikely. 


* * . 


Sir Stafford’s Arithmetic 


Sir Stafford was at pains to substantiate his initial claim 
that devaluation would only cause the cost of living index 
figure to rise “ by nearly one point.” His first argument was 
that the effect of increased import prices on the manufacturing 
costs of British exports need not be “ anything like as great as 
has been suggested in some quarters.” He admitted that any 
exact calculation was difficult and then went on to show 
that, in 1938, prices of imported materials represented only 
about one-seventh or one-eighth of the f.o.b. prices of total 
British exports. At this point the argument about the effect 
of devaluation was dropped, and his audience departed to 
do their own calculations. In The Economist of September 
24th (page 685), it was shown that the direct effect of de- 
valuation might raise the cost of imported raw materials by 
10 per cent (apart from any increases in the prices of sterling 
imports). Presumably, therefore, Sir Stafford would argue 
that prices of total exports should not rise by more than one- 
eighth or one-seventh of that amount—that is by 1} or 
1} per cent. This, indeed, seems an insignificant amount, 
But it is worth while examining the Chancellor’s calculation. 


In the first place, he related the increased price of imported 
raw materials to prices of total British exports. That is fair 
enough if it is intended to show what effect devaluation will 
have on the terms of trade. But the Chancellor had pre- 
viously mentioned “ the effect of increased import prices on 
the manufacturing costs of our exports,” so that the more 
relevant calculation would have referred to the export prices 
of British manufactures. In 1938, 12 per cent of total exports 
consisted of raw materials. 


Secondly, between 1938 and 1948 the terms of trade 
deteriorated by about 20 per cent—that is, import prices 
rose by 20 per cent more than export prices. Hence even 
if the Chancellor’s calculation can be accepted for 1938, 
it is less applicable to the present time. On the cost of 
living, Sir Stafford was on the defensive. He justified 
his statement that the index would rise by one point 
on the ground that the price of bread rose to 5}d., and 
added that “there is no reason for any other immediate 
increases in retail prices of food on account of devaluation.” 
That may be true, for the question turns on the meaning 
of the word “immediate.” Apparently, Sir Stafford means 
between September and the end of the year. If the average 
industrial gestation period is taken as six months, the effects 
of dearer raw materials may not be reflected in retail prices 
until March. At least the Chancellor was courageous enough 
to admit that next year retail prices would tend to rise, and 


that “some further rises in food prices may, during next 


year, add another few per cent to household bills.” Can this 
be taken to mean that Sir Stafford agrees with the estimate 
made in The Economist three weeks ago that, as a direct 
result of devaluation, the cost of living would rise by between 
§ and 75 percent? ~ 


* » * 


The Sterling Balances 


The “ further study ” of the complicated question of the 


sterling balances is not to be conducted in any haste. 


any rate, that appears to be the inference: properly “> 


drawn from the Chancellor’s observations on 
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He admitted the need for some diversion of unrequited 
exports now being shipped to sterling area countries into 
the dollar markets, where they would earn dollar income. 
But the drawing agreements recently made between Britain 
and countries such as India and Egypt have nine months to 
run. It seems, therefore, that the “further study ” cannot, 
even on the best assumption, produce any practical results 
before the middle of next year. In the meantime 
the sterling area itself will be increasing its magnetic pull 
to attract British exports. That is one of the consequences 
of devaluation, in so far as it raises the sterling prices of 
raw materials produced in the sterling area. 


In a review published this week, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe comes out quite bluntly on unrequited 
exports : 

To reap the benefits of devaluation, it may be necessary 
for the United Kingdom to impose more rigid limits on 


the level of unrequited exports, financed through reducing 
sterling balances or other capital transfers. 


Again, Sir Jeremy Raisman, speaking with a background of 
experience as Finance Member of the Government of India 
during the war years, has this week emphasised that “ further 
study” must aim at a constructive solution. Sir Jeremy 
suggested that some sharing of the burden (with the United 
States) would provide “enormous relief” for this country, 
and give American producers access to markets which were 
at present largely closed for lack of dollars. This line of 
thought has in fact been suggested by a number of American 
commentators. It provides a principle of action, but there is 
a long way to go before it can be translated into terms of 
practical policy. It would involve political as well as 
economic changes of great consequence. But it may well 
present the only way, acceptable alike to Britain, its creditors, 
and the United States, of sharing—and reducing—the burden 
of the balances. 
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If the Government are thinking on these lines, they have 
given no sign. They may be forgiven for walking delicately 
on a matter which would affect the future of the whole 
sterling area, where feelings in certain directions are already 
tender. The tone of last week’s debate on devaluation in 
the Indian Parliament was critical of the need, the extent and 
the timing of devaluation. The Finance Minister, Dr 
Matthai, declared that the British representatives at Washing- 
ton “ exceeded the brief ” which the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers gave the Chancellor in July. This may be no 
more than a dialectical point, but it is not lightly to be dis- 
missed solely for that reason. As for any reduction in the 
sterling balances (which Mr Churchill had suggested in the 
debate on devaluation) Dr Matthai declared forthrightly that 
“we in India will resist it by every means in our power.” 
Attitudes such as these may be an inevitable consequence of 
Indian political conditions and of the failure to tackle the 
problem of the balances three years ago. A solution now 


will present incomparably greater difficulties, even with 
American assistance. 


Finance and Investments 


Reverse for Gi It-edged 


The post-devaluation honeymoon in the gilt-edged 
market seems to have ended rather abruptly. It appeared 
impermanent from the very beginning, and this week prices 
have fallen so sharply that for all stocks with a life of 
fifteen years or more, yields today are higher than they 
were before devaluation. Undoubtedly the spreading dis- 
cussion on the likelihood of a November election has played 
a big part in bringing the market into a less romantic frame 
of mind. That contingency is now disposed of. But the 
possibility of a rise in bank rate and a general levering up of 





This question of Exports 


We are all of us striving to increase the sale of 
British goods in foreign markets. But trading 
abroad is a specialized business and the manufac- 
turer who enters the field for the first time treads 
unfamiliar ground in more ways than one. To help 
him, the Westminster Bank has issued a booklet 
which deals in non-technical language with the 
intricate business of export finance. It describes, 
too, some of the ways in which the services and 
resources of the Bank can be used to advantage by 
the manufacturer and trader. Ask at any branch 
for a copy of The Foreign Business Service 
of the Westminster Bank 
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the whole structure of interest rates has also been at work 
and is likely to remain so. In truth, the two factors were 
scarcely compatible one with the other. If an early election 
was on the cards, so much smaller, surely, must have been 
the chances of any immediate action to raise interest rates. 
The psychological moment for such action was at the moment 
of devaluation. 

But there is good ground for the market’s scepticism about 
the maintenance of gilt-edged prices, even if the bank rate 
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remains untouched. There has been for several months a 
solid foundation for the argument that the pull of economic 
forces was in the direction of higher rates. Thursday’s 
announcement disposes of the immediate possibility of a new 
government less wedded to the notions of cheap money which 
have done so much to feed the postwar inflation. But the 
tendency towards higher rates is likely to continue, even if 
it is not reinforced by direct action to secure them. If 
the British economy is to be eased of the rigidities which at 
present bind it, if a spontaneous supply of savings is to be 
encouraged, and if the future rate of capital investment is 
to be governed more directly by economic considerations 
than by ideas of what the Government or the public would 
like, a rise in interest rates is inevitable. 


* * * 


South Africa Borrows 


After an unsuccessful attempt by South Africa earlier 
this year to borrow {50 million in the London market, Mr 
Havenga has now been able to announce a more modest 
programme. The announcement was coupled with a fairly 
stiff increase in treasury bill rates in the Union. As this issue 
was going to press, the Reserve Bank announced an imme- 
diate increase in the bank rate from 3 per cent to 3} per 
cent, thus restoring the rate to its 1941 level. 

Two loans of £10 million each are to be raised by 
South Africa, the first this year and the second in 1950. 
These operations are not likely to have been conceded with 
some quid pro quo from South Africa designed to benefit 
the sterling area gold and dollar reserves. What exactly has 
been extracted from Mr Havenga remains to be seen ; but 
as a result of devaluation it should certainly be more attrac- 
tive for South Airica—to resume the sale of gold to London. 
It is, indeed, a forceful illustration of South Africa’s sterling 
plight that within a few years of repatriating its £80 million 
of sterling debt the Union Government should need to borrow 
again. 

At the same time, South Africa has succeeded in borrow- 
ing from the United States and Switzerland. While the two 
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London loans will be offered to the public, the two hard 
currency loans are to be handled by banking s 
In New York Messrs. Dillon Read and Co. will be 

a syndicate granting a $10 million medium-term loan, - 
Swiss loan of SF30 million will be subscribed by most of 
the leading Swiss banks. The rate at present discussed js 
slightly below 4 per cent, though the loan will have a currep 
of no more than two or three years. By comparison, Belgium 
was recently able to issue a 4 per cent loan at 99 per cent in 
Switzerland, repayable in 15 years. 


* * * 


Free Sterling Since Devaluation 


Free sterling rates, which in the first flush of a 30° 
cent devaluaticn were firmly at or above parity, have been 
settling down in the past fortnight at a est discount, The 
pound note in Switzerland, which soon after devaluation 
stood at a 3 per cent premium, is currently quoted at 
a § per cent discount. The discount on transferable account 
sterling (a much more significant quotation since it can be 
used to pay in sterling for exports that ought to be paid for 
in dollars) has fallen to a discount of § to 7 per cent. It 
is difficult to see how foreign importers availing themselves 
of this roundabout method of payment can at the moment 
be making a profit, since payment with transferable account 
sterling generally involves trans-shipment via a third port, 
at increased cost. Given the commissions payable to 
dealers in transferable account sterling (which is doubt- 
less high) it would be surprising if there is much extra 
incentive for foreign importers to use transferable sterling. 
So long as the discount remains within such narrow confines 
it is unlikely that many dollars will be lost to this country by 
such dealings. By way of contrast there was, for about 10 
days after devaluation, substantial buying of forward sterling 
at a premium by foreign importers covering the risk of 
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Swedish kroner (100 kroner) 119-50, 72-00. 40 | 83-70, 85-00 11 = 70° 16 
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Security Sterling: — | ' ol 
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revaluation. But this movement was short lived, and forward 
sterling has again fallen to a small discount. 

The discount on sterling securities quoted in New York 
remains more significant, and devaluation has hardly affected 
its extent. This discount has always been of psych 
rather than practical significance, and it is well recognised that 
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FOREIGN TRADE 
AND ITS PROBLEMS 


New problems are always arising in Foreign Trade 


and the recent changes in Foreign Exchange rates 
have emphasised this. In many of these problems 
the banker's advice and assistance can be valuable, 
’ For nearly two centuries Glyn, Mills & Co., have 
maintained close touch with financial and business 
interests all over the world, and are always ready 
to help those whose business is affected by 


changing conditions of Foreign Trade, 


GLYN, MILLS« Co. 


BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE; 67 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Associated Banks 
Royal Bank of Scotland + Williams Deacon's Bank, Limited 








Have you 
read this P 


If you are contemplating manufaeturing 
in Australia, the booklet “ Industrial Australia” gives 
you the information you require on industrial 
resources, markets and labour in Australia. 

At every stage you can count on the expert 
assistance of The Union Bank of Australia whose 
branches cover the whole Commonwealth. 


Ask for a copy of “INDUSTRIAL AUSTRALIA” 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. (AVEnue 1281) 
WEST END AGENCY: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. (MAYfalr 2349) 










INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL \ 


1.C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible and comprehensive source of 
funds for well conducted businesses of small 


the usual canons of sound finance and is not 
averse from supplying risk capital. 
1.C.F.C, has so far provided over £16,000,000 
for British Industry, divided among more 
than 250 concerns of many kinds. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2, 


| 
or medium size. It applies to all proposals 
| 
| 
| 





Traders and industrialists looking for opportunities 
in the undernoted Territories should get in contact 
with the National Bank of India. Topical information 
on business matters and a comprehensive banking 
service are ensured by a network of branches in 
these areas. Your enquiry is welcomed at Head Office, 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


Branches in: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 

KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR and AD 

Bankers to the Government in Aden, Kenya Colony, - 
Zanzibar and Uganda. 


Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.a 
General Manager: T. T. K. Allan 
Deputy General Manager: N. W. Chisholm 

- London Manager: W. Kerr 
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some relaxation of the existing switching regulations for non- 
residents in sterling securities would go some way towards 
eliminating it. On the other hand, as a result of devalua- 
tion, interest and dividends in sterling remitted to the 
United States buy 30 per cent fewer dollars, and the yield 
on British government securities, at one time over 9 per cent, 
is now only 6 per cent. The American investor, who can 
obtain a yield approaching 9 per cent on many good dollar 
securities, may consider a 6 per cent yield on a foreign govern- 
ment security as being no more than adequate. The premium 
on dollar stocks in London, which before devaluation was 
37 per cent, is (perhaps rather surprisingly) still as high as 
15 per cent. The explanation seems to be not that British 
investors are willing to pay a continued premium to get out 
of sterling securities because they distrust sterling, but that, 
even with the premium, first-class American industrials can 
still be bought in London to yield close on 5 per cent, and 
this without the curb of dividend limitation. 


* * * 


Air Corporations’ Results 


The three airline corporations are entitled to credit for 
a material improvement in their operating results for the year 
to March 31st. Their aggregate loss (before crediting 
Exchequer grants) was {9,740,000 compared with 
£11,090,000 for 1947-48. More important, it is evident 
that operating efficiency was greatly improved, and the 
bloated staffs effectively reduced. The three corporations 
together flew 132 million “capacity ton-miles” (a capacity 
ton-mile is the usable capacity on each flight, multuplied by 
the distance flown) compared with 100 million capacity ton- 
miles. Thus the total carrying service provided by them 
increased by 32 per cent. The “ passenger miles” flown 
(which measure the extent to which the service provided was 
actually utilised) increased by 20 per cent, from 471 million 
to §66 million. 

The deficits remain, and they are still important. British 
Overseas Airways last year lost 16.2d. per capacity ton-mile 
and British European Airways 25.2d. These figures show a 
reduction compared with the previous year of the order of 
40 per cent ; although capacity ton-miles increased by one- 
third in total, the cost of operation was reduced by 14 per 
cent from 68.5d. per capacity ton-mile to §8.9d. in 1948-49. 
This is creditable, but the full advantage of reduced costs 
was not realised, since the load factor was lower—in other 
words, although a greater volume of service was providea 
more cheaply, it was less fully utilised than in 1947-48. 
On the BOAC services, the load factor fell from 66.3 per 
cent to 61.9 per cent and on BEA services from 74.6 to 66.2 
per cent. 

This problem of adequate payload will not be solved until 
the Corporations are able to fly modern aircraft. The new 
types which are about to come into service should materially 
improve the commercial and competitive standing of the two 
corporations (as they will eventually become when British 
South American Airways is merged with BOAC). British 
European Airways should this year greatly reduce its deficit, 
while BOAC, affected by the withdrawal of the Tudor aircraft, 
by delays in the introduction of new aircraft, and by the 
continued. lack of centralised maintenance facilities, must 
be expected to make less rapid progress. But at least the 
initial results of reorganisation are visible. They bear witness 
to the efforts of the corporations in the past year, and to the 
effectiveness of public criticism of past mistakes of policy. 


* * x 


Mr Snyder Kills a Rumour 


Mr Snyder’s blunt statement last week that the United 
States Treasury is opposed to drawings from the International 
p poranene “other than those outlined in 

agreement” seems to dispose of recent 
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rumours that recipients of Marshall aid will soon be 

to purchase dollars from the Fund again. It was. never 
intended that the Fund’s pool of member currencies should 
be used for patching up fundamental—as_ distinct from 
temporary—disequilibria in the exchanges ; in particular its 
holding of dollars was not designed to meet the chronic 
dollar famine of the postwar years. That was to be satisfied, 
in the first instance, by the American and Canadian loans, 
Then, after the European Recovery Programme was s; 
launched in April, 1948, the Fund—acting in sct6rtencs Tae 
the principles of Article 14 of its charter, which states that 
the immediate postwar demands of members must not be 
allowed to impair the Fund’s ability to give assistance after 
the transitional period—announced that it would put up its 
shutters until 1953 against further purchases of dollars by 
countries receiving American aid. Even although the 
Marshall countries are out of the hunt, the Fund’s holding 
of American dollars has already fallen by $704 million from 
its original level of $2,062 million. 

Although the British Government have given considera 
tion to many schemes to conjure up dollars from the bottom 
of the barrel in recent months, there is no reason to Suppose 
either that Sir Stafford Cripps made any approach to the 
Americans on this matter at the recent Washington talks, or 
that he was disposed to make an approach before Mr Snyder 
spoke last week. The rumour that such an approach mi 
be under consideration seems to have originated in Australi 
where it was linked with the suggestion that, following the 
devaluation of sterling, the state of the British economy had 
been raised to one of temporary, instead of fundamental, 
disequilibrium. How satisfactory that would be—if it were 
true. But Mr Snyder is not the only observer who would 
question its truth. 


* » * 


Bond and Price— 


It is entirely proper that shareholders should be asked 
for their approval of a provisional agreement which has 
been made between Standard Motor and its managing direc- 
tor, Sir John Black. It provides for the allotment to Sir 
John of £25,000 in ordinary stock of the company ; for his 
part, he binds himself, in the event of severing his connection 
with the company, not to engage during the remainder of 
his life in the manufacture of motor cars or agricultural 
tractors in what are described as “ widely defined areas.” 

At this week’s price of 20s. for the §s. stock units of 
Standard Motor, the value of the contract to Sir John is 
£100,000. By a recent decision in the House of Lords, this 
would be tax free in Sir John’s hands. - The question 
arises whether Sir John’s capitalised value to the company 
over, say, twenty years (he is now $6) can be rated as high 
as £100,000—apart from his annual emoluments as managing 
director. (The total emoluments of the seven directors were 
£66,826 last year. It is necessary to be quite clear about 
the circumstances in which the contract is proposed. No 
person can claim a greater share in the growth of Standard 
Motor to its present impressive strength than Sir John Black 
himself. But the proposed arrangement does not purport to 
be a payment for past services. If it were, it would attract 
income tax. It is offered as a consideration for restraming 
him from taking his services elsewhere in the motor industry 
at some future time. There have been such changes 
in the industry before, and they can make an important 
difference to a company’s fortune. 

But two questions then arise. Is Sir John’s manifest cap2- 
city for organisation in motor manufacturing so unique that 
in the hands of a competitor it could have a serious effect on 
Standard Motor ? And if so, is the risk that he might transfer 
his services a matter which could mot be covered by af 
ordinary service contract, rather than by special arrangements 
such as those proposed ? Sharcholders will certainly require 
better information on these points before they approve the 
agreement. 
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It is difficult to see the special merits of the proposal so 
far as the company is concerned. No doubt it wants to keep 
its managing director as long as possible. That is a question 
of a competitive price for his great services. It is easier to 
see the attractions of the proposal from Sir John Black’s 
side—the opportunity of a tax-free payment which must be 
far beyond anything he is likely to be able to set aside from 
his taxed income towards retirement. But as a consideration 
for an undertaking not to transfer his services elsewhere in 
the industry, the price appears altogether too high, 


x x * 


Furness Withy Points 


In the view of Sir Ernest Murrant, chairman of Furness 
Withy, devaluation is likely to prove a mixed blessing for 
British shipping. At the annual meeting of the company 
last week, Sir Ernest declared that increases of 31s. to 112s. 
a ton in bunker oil and from 123s. to 172s. a ton in diesel 
oil in Northern European ports were “ horrifying” and 
“superficially appear to be extravagantly high.” His esti- 
mate of the increased cost on a typical voyage of one of 
Furness Withy’s modern ships was around {£2,250 or the 
equivalent to an increase of §s. per ton in the current freight 
on grain. So far, it must be remarked, higher prices do not 
apply to bunkering in United Kingdom ports but some in- 
crease is inevitab!e, and probably of the same proportion as 
in foreign bunker prices. On the other hand, the company 
expects to gain from the higher sterling return from freights 
fixed in dollars, at least if these rates are maintained at their 
level before devaluation. But increased competition may be 
expected for dollar freights, and there are in fact signs that 
this is happening already. Moreover, the company’s sub- 
stantial dollar expenditure will cost it more in terms of 
sterling. Sir Ernest is by no means confident that the net 


results of trading under the new conditions will be 
advantageous. 


The chairman referred to an anomalous effect of the Income 
Tax Act, 1945, in connection with the loss of one of the 
company’s vessels by marine peril. During the life of this 
vessel, the total taxation relief arising from depreciation 
allowances, totalling £206,000, at the varying rates current 
from year to year amounted to £69,000—an average rate 
of taxation of approximately 6s. rod. in the £. After the 
loss of the vessel, the company is now called upon to account 
for tax on the total allowances of £206,000 at 9s. in the {— 
in other words to pay to the Inland Revenue £92,000, some 
£23,000 more than the total benefit received. This anomaly 
arises because the balancing charge provisions of the Act 
make no allowance for changes in the standard rate of income 
tax during the life of the ship. But this does not end the 
matter. If the company wants to replace the ship, it will 
not be liable for the balancing charge ; but it will not be 
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entitled to take credit for the £206,000 of depreciation 
allowances which had accrued on the lost ship for the purpose 
of calculating depreciation allowances on the new vessel 
which replaced it. The net effect is that normal depreciation 
allowances on the new ship would expire after 12 years, 
and after that period its total net earnings would be subject 
to taxation. Since the cost of replacing the lost vessel is 
likely to exceed the net amount recovered from insurance 
by some £650,000, it is obvious that the replacement would 
entail a heavy drain on the company’s resources and also 
place a heavy burden of taxation on future earnings. 


Industry and Trade 


Steel Supplies and Consumption 


British output of steel ingots and castings recovered 
in September, as the holiday season approached its end, to 
a weekly average of 305,900 tons ; this is equivalent to an 
“annual rate of 15.9 million tons. The Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion is confident that the upper limit of the estimate con- 
tained in the Economic Survey, 15} million tons for the year, 


INDICES OF STEEL DELIVERIES 
AND OF THE OUTPUT OF STEEL-USING INDUSTRIES 
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Index Index of Output of Steel-using Industries 
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* Excludes rails and colliery material. _ t Weighted by estimated relative steel con- 
sumption in 1946-48. { Partly estimated. 
Source: British Iron & Steel Federation. 

will be reached. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he 
discussed industrial output on Wednesday, was slightly more 
cautious ; he pointed out that shortages of certain steel pro- 
ducts—and particularly sheet, tinplate, and wire rod—were 
still serious, and that until new capacity was ready, not all 
demands could be met. But the Chancellor seems to take 
a brighter view than the steelmakers would take of the capa- 
city of manufacturing industry to use more steel. 
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ON SALE TODAY éd. 


Right for her lifetime 


» Crusader 
Life-Timepiece 


“ all-in’ prompt Free-Service 
Guarantee—even against acci- 
dental breakage. Latest designs 
for ladies and gentlemen. Gold 
or Stainless Steel from £ 10.4.4. 
Also Ruby, Diamond and 
Sapphire from £36. 

Write for address of nearest Crusader Feweller, to 


CRUSADER TIMEPIECES LIMITED, VICTORIA ROAD, SOUTH RUISLIP, MIDDLESEX 
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An article in the Statistical Bulletin for September of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation brings up to date the assess- 
ment of supply and demand which was made in April. The 
decline of exports in the summer had some effects on the 
steel programme ; and no doubt devaluation will have other 
effects. The opinion that “all foreseeable home market 
demands ” can be met is not, however, changed. Crude steel 
output is running true to form. Imports in the first six 
months of 1949 were at the expected level of 1.2 million 
tons, but there was “some increase” in July and August. 
More than half of these imports are from the United States, 
Belgium, and Luxemburg, and the higher sterling prices 
of these may reverse the increase which took place before 
devaluation. Stocks have been built up further this year, 
against expectation. Direct exports of steel have been higher 
than was expected, and the estimate is raised from 2.2 to 


2.§ million tons. 
* 


As a result, steel supplies for the year are estimated at 
17.3 million tons less 500,000 tons for additions to stocks. 


This gives a figure of 16.8 million tons (in ingot equivalent) ° 


for “ usage,” which is distributed as follows :— 
Million tons 


1948 1949 
Direct exports ... wi i a sa: eal 2.5 
“Indirect” exports... me e hea a 5 3.0 
Home investment and consumption ... .- 104 113 
15.2 168 


Thus the quantity of steel sold abroad, whether as steel 
or as manufactures, will rise from 4.8 million tons last year 
to §.5 million tons in 1949 if these estimates are realised. 
But the Bulletin adds a caution about the capacity of the 
engineering and other steel-using industries to absorb more 
steel : — 

In conditions of full employment a larger home consump- 
tion of steel must pre-suppose an improvement in output 
per head in at least some of the using industries 

But higher productivity does not happen automatically. 
And, as the accompanying table shows, it cannot be assumed 
that steel deliveries and the activity of the steel-using indus- 
tries will always keep in step. 


* * * 


Film Policy and the Finance Corporation 


The National Film Finance Corporation has completed 
its first year’s work—in effect, though not in form ; during 
the first six months of its life it existed as a company, not 
as a state corporation. It is still early to attempt any general 
review of its work, or any judgment on the success or failure 
of the experiment. Mr. J. H. Lawrie, the managing director, 
said on Tuesday that 26 loans had been made so far for the 
production of 44 films. The four distributing companies 
account for the bulk of the loans and of the product. The 
bigge# of them, British Lion, uses the Corporation’s loans 
as a revolving credit which has made possible some expan- 
sion of feature output by what are sometimes called “ inde- 
pendent ” producers. 

A tendency has also been noticeable for the producers to 
carry out some of their work on location in Continental 
countries ; and this has caused some ill-feeling. Mr Lawrie, 
when he met the trade press on Tuesday, was pressed to 
condemn the practice. He refused, quite rightly, to do so. 
Complaints against the use of state money to provide employ- 
ment for foreigners raise the question of what the Corpora- 
tion is for. It has interpreted its duty as being to finance 
ie eeederties Speer ee peck Arche be British 

producing industry. While the discharge is has 
the result of providing employment for British wiles in 
British studios, the overriding purpose is distinct and dif- 


A good recent example is The Third Man, which was 
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made with money partly from the Korda group, partly from 
the National Film Finance Corporation through its loan 
to British Lion, and partly from Mr David Selznick, who 
acquired the rights for the western hemisphere. Some of 
the film was taken on location in Vienna, the remainder jn 
England with actors from Britain, Austria and Hollywood, 
The result is a first-ciass film which cannot fail to be a com- 
mercial success ; it owes much to British talent but not a 
little, also, to American commercial sense and Viennese atmo- 
sphere. Granted that a film was to be made on this particular 
subject, it could have been made in British studios with ex- 
clusively British actors and a plywood reproduction of the 
Spanische Reitschule. But would the result have had the 
same world-wide appeal ? In this case, it would not. 

If the purpose of putting state money into film produc- 
tion is anything more than to fill the quota and keep the studio 
electricians and carpenters busy, the Corporation cannot afford 
a parochial approach. The producing companies can afford 
such an approach even less. Some of their hopes of revived 
activity depend on attracting more investment from the 
American film earnings in Britain. Some of them also have 
blocked earnings of their own in Continental countries, which 
may be more profitably used for location work than in 


any other way. . 
* 


Tin Complications 


The Ministry of Supply has still to announce its new 
buying price for Malayan tin, though, at the time of going 
to press, an announcement was said to be imminent. Since 
devaluation, the Ministry has continued to buy at £553 10s. 
a ton although it has increased its selling price to £750 a ton. 
But in any case both buying and selling prices will hold only 
for the period until the London tin market is reopened. The 
complications which still have to be solved before the market 
can be reopened suggest, nevertheless, that these interim 
arrangements may be in force for some months. There is 
little or no news about the American “ bilateral ” agreements 
for tin, or what quantities they will take off the market. At 
least it is believed that the price under any such agreements 
will be fixed for a period. The second complication is the 
proposed international tin marketing scheme. The British 
Government still appears to favour a scheme which will 
restrict output as being the only one which could be worked 
if market prices are to be free to move. Since American 
acceptance of such a proposal seems very unlikely, the 
scheme may be doomed from the outset. 


The third complication is whether international allocation 
will continue. If it ends, and if the United States imposes 
no bar on the sale of tin to certain countries, then Russian 
buying might be an important factor in the reopened tin 
market. Even if Russian buying appears, it is generally 
thought that the sterling price will be below the Ministry 
of Supply’s current selling price. This raises the fourth 
complication. If the price of Straits tin falls to, say, 90 cents 
a lb. in New York, how will the American contract with 
Bolivia be affected? Although American manufacturers 
want large quantities of tin at a cheap price, the American 
administration is interested in the political situation in 
Bolivia. Hitherto, the British buying price for Straits tin 
and Bolivian ore and the American buying price for Bolivian 
ore were related to one another. The London market will 
not deal in tin ore, but there must still be a direct relationship 
between the price of tin and the price of ore. 

Each of these complications can be solved. But each must 
be solved before London tin market ee The 
narrow view taken by the Ministry of Supply because 
tin is a sterling area uct and a dollar earner the market 
for it can be freed, while for other base metals (which do not 
fulfil these conditions) it must remain closed is clearly wrong. 
Tin is subject to more international factors than any of 
other metals, and by no means all of these factors ar¢ 
economic. 
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NICKEL AND CLOTHING 


Do you know that nickel plays an important 
part in the production of our clothing ? 

Take wool, for instance. . . the 

equipment used on the sheep farms, 

the plant for producing the yarn, the tanks 

for dyeing it, the machinery for weaving 

it into fabrics, even the sewing machines — in 
all these nickel is present, toughening 

and strengthening the metals used in their 
construction, making them staunch 

against the attacks of wear, corrosion and heat. 
Thus nickel is contributing to the 

efficiency of the tools and equipment 

with which Britain is achieving 


her recovery, 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 


Sunderland House + Curzon Street - London + W.1 
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A NEW IDEA 
FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Here are 12 Schemes for 
Simplifying Your Work 








FREE DETAILS AND/OR 
SPECIMENS AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


Below are 12 different plans for helping every type of business 
executive. 


They are at your service: they entail no expensive outlay. They 
can be embodied in your existing equipment. 


Each of them can provide an extra free service in conjunction 
with your filing or be set up as a separate system. 


Briefly, this is how they operate :— 


A series of shannographic flat-topped files, suspended on standard 
metal frames, go into your existing cabinets, deep desk drawers or in 
separate self-contained units on your desk. The box-like files contain 
the correspondence, invoices, orders, delivery notes, samples or what- 
ever is connected with the file. The flat-tops (which go right across 
the file) carry VISUALLY such desirable data as order number, 
name of customer (or supplier), address, type of products, etc. 


At the right is a ready-printed strip bearing the numbers 1 to 12 
and 1 to 31, These can be colour-signalled datally. They can also 
be used as a “ code” for identifying a “‘ progress ” sequence, a list 
of products, percentage of deliveries against contracts, stock 


positions, components in short-supply and a host of other essential 
things. 


In front of each file is a slotted-in record card (standardised or 


specially designed) to annotate contents of file, costings, deliveries, 
or other data. 


The system is VISUAL. You have all the essential facts and 
figures before your eyes. And the associated documents are 
correlated without demanding cross-reference or searching. 


This is only the “ mechanics” of the system. The actual 
applications need (and deserve) individual attention. 


Below are a few basic plans. Tick the ones about which you 
want details. Tear out the coupon and post with your letter- 
heading. Full information will be provided by return. 


PERSONAL FILE.—Incidentally, have you seen the new 
Personal Home File ? The Efficiency of your office in your home. 
This totally enclosed metal attache-case file, with lock and keys, 
will enable you to keep a close watch on your personal affairs— 
letters, bills, receipts, tax returns, etc. Please ask for full details. 












 \ PSION SYSTEMS 


FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Ltd 
453 Shannon Corner New Malden Surrey 


Branches at: Kingsway, London; Birmingham; Bristol; Glasgow; Leeds; Leicester; 
Liverpool ; Manchester ; Newcastle ; Southampton. 


T am interested in the Shannographic plans (ticked). Please send me full details by 
return, free of obligation. 


(1) Company Secretaries (5) Acwwuntants (9) Personnel 
(2) Sales Executive (6) Purcieses and Stocks (10) Advertising 
(3) Export (7) Plant and Machinery (11) Property 
(4) Production (8) Factory (12) Housing 


Personal File for Private Papers 
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864 
Fall in Base Metals 


Six months ago a cut in the price for lead in the United 
States began a major slide in base metal prices. During the 
past three weeks, lead in the New York market has fallen 
from 15 cents to 13} cents a lb. (equivalent to {110 a ton), 
and the Ministry of Supply has faithfully followed this down- 
ward trend by reducing its selling price on Wednesday to 
£111 a ton against £122 on September 22nd. Zinc is also 
cheaper. In the New York market the price has fallen from 
10 cents to 9} cents a Ib. (equivalent to £74 a ton) while 
the British price was reduced from £87 Ios. a ton (to which 
it was raised after devaluation) to £81 10s. a ton. Copper 
is still unchanged at 17% cents a lb. (£141 a ton) but recently 
the price for scrap has fallen. In the past changes in scrap 
have preceded changes in the price of copper. Certainly the 
margin of 4 cents a lb. between scrap and electrolytic copper 
should enable smelters to reduce their price if demand should 
slacken. 

The weakness in the American metal market has occurred 
since devaluation, and it is generally attributed to increased 
offering of foreign lead in the United States. But the quan- 
tities involved are not very large and the fact that their 
re-appearance was sufficient to reduce the New York price 
shows that American demand is far from buoyant. Buying 
has on the whole been cautious, though galvanisers are still 
active in the zinc market and battery manufacturers in the 
lead market. In Britain stocks of non-ferrous metals are 
more than adequate and consumption is, on the average, 
about 10 per cent below last year’s level. 

Deliveries of copper from Nchanga and Rhokana mines are 
being bought by the Ministry at prices based on the old 
dollar exchange rate, and these prices will remain in force 
until the end of November. Mr S. S. Taylor, at this week’s 
meeting of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, showed 
that if the price payable for future deliveries is calculated 
at $2.80 to £, it would amount to £145 14s. 6d. a ton. This 
means that the current sterling price paid to producers is 
{ror 5s. aton. Mr Taylor added that the Ministry had in- 
vited copper producers to consider the adoption of a new 
method of price fixing ; at present it is based on the New 
York export price. As the Ministry of Supply is also buying 
tin from Malayan producers at the sterling price ruling before 
devaluation, it must be well on the way to recouping any 
losses it made between July and September. It is certainly 
quite unreasonable that the Ministry should recoup the entire 
devaluation profit, as it is now doing. 


x * * 


September Trade 


The provisional trade figures for September show a 
welcome improvement in the adverse balance which 
at £35.8 million was the lowest since March. Exports 
during the month increased by £4,700,000 to £141.8 million. 
This figure was a fraction higher than in July but nearly 
£11 million higher than in September, 1948. The daily 
rate of exports increased by 33 per cent, thus restoring the 
daily rate for July, but it was 10 per cent greater than twelve 
months ago. Shipments to the two main dollar markets 
again showed contrary trends. In September, however, 
exports to the United States increased to {4,100,000 com- 
pared with £3,300,000 in August and £3,800,000 in July, 
while exports to Canada declined to £5,300,000 from 
£5,700,000 in August and {6,700,000 in July. This im- 
provement in the a trade was mainly seasonal, 
following on the end of the holiday period. The time-lag 
between goods leaving a factory and being recorded as 
exports by the customs authorities is such that any increase 
in exports caused by the devaluation of sterling could not 
have been reflected in the September figures. It is doubtful 
whether even the October figures will show any major effects. 


The improvement in the balance of visible trade last 
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month arose from a reduction in imports. The isional 
September figure is given as {181.2 million or ate Lig 
million less than in August ; apart from February x 
imports totalled £162 million, this is the lowest monthi 

figure of the year. Re-exports totalled £3,600,000, so a 
visible trade balance in September fell to £35.8 million or 
£23 million less than in August, when the deficit was excep. 
tionally large. 


* * x 


Coal for Lancashire Miners 


There are now hopes that a renewed strike of Lancashire 
and Cumberland miners will be avoided, if the latest pro- 
posals for settling the dispute over concessionary coal can 
be finally agreed between the National Coal Board and the 
National Union of Mineworkers. The outlines of the new 
scheme were formulated after a special executive meeti 
of the NUM in Amsterdam last week, and they have now 
been agreed by the Board. All that now remains is to 
determine some of the details. 


Under the new scheme, Lancashire and Cumberland 
miners will each receive six tons of coal a year at the price 
of 24s. a ton plus a contribution of 1s. 6d. a week. This 
works out at less than half the Lancashire pithead price 
The concession will be made without adding to the national 
total of 5,000,000 tons now distributed annually in cheap 
or free coal, since the other districts will contribute 
altogether about 250,000 tons, in amounts varying with the 
quantities of concessionary coal they are now receiving. The 
Board will make some financial contribution, but the exact 
amount has not yet been fixed. 


The settlement of this dispute would remove a dangerous 
trouble-spot which arises from a real grievance of the 
Lancashire and Cumberland miners, who have been alone in 
receiving no concessionary coal. By removing an anomaly 
(though only one of many) between districts it may serve as a 
minor but necessary step towards the general reform of the 
mining wage structure. Its main significance is in the fact 
that it is an agreement between districts made in a co- 
Operative spirit, and a gain for national thinking against 
sectional interests among the miners themselves. 


™ * * 


Redundancy on Tyneside 


The contraction of work in the ship-repairing industry 
has come into the open in the last two or three weeks, and, 
as Sir Stafford Cripps said on Wednesday, “ some pockets 
of unemployment have been developing.” On the north-east 
coast, about 1,800 workers have been dismissed from the 
ship-repairing yards since the middle of September. This 
Is iN mo way unexpected, and the Government does not 
seem inclined to treat it as alarming. The northern regional 
office of the Ministry of Labour has announced that out of 
the first 1,500 workers dismissed, 800 have already been 
placed in other jobs within reasonable reach of their homes. 
The labour force of the shipyards in the region has been 
reduced from its wartime peak of 57,000 in 1943 to less 
than 40,000 ; opportunities of other employment have been 
ample, and the reduction has been gradual and painless, as 
such processes go. 


It would still be useful to form an estimate of the prospects 
of employment over the next few years, not only in the ship- 
repairing yards—which have been hit first as the series of 
postwar refits and reconversions begin to come to an end 
but in the shipbuilding yards themselves. The rush of ship- 
building activity after the first world war ended by 1922. 
In the following years, activity varied between 30 per cent 
and 60 per cent of the 1919 average until business 
collapsed in the slump of 1931. Since the second 
war, the demand for new ships has lasted longer. The yards 
on the north-east coast had $23,000 tons of shipping under 
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construction in the second quarter of this vear'; and this, 
though it was only three-quarters of the level in 1919 (for 
the industry in this region underwent a permanent contrac- 
tion between the wars) was only slightly less than the average 
of tonnage under construction in 1948. Most of the building 
yards have enough work on their order books to carry them 
through next year, though there are exceptions. But new 
orders have fallen off heavily this year, and unless the 
relation between shipbuilding costs and shipping earn- 
ings can be sharply improved there seems no reason to 
question the opinion which is held in the north-east that 
another 10,000 workers will have to find other employment 
within two years Or so, 


Shorter Notes 


The Commercial Minister of the British Embassy in 
Buenos Aires has given a blunt warning to the Argentine 
Government about its failure to implement its side of the 
wade agreement. Unless import permits are granted for 
British gocds within the next few weeks, he said, Britain may 
be obliged to reduce its purchases of Argentine foodstuffs. 
About Argentina’s attempt to force higher prices on Britain, 
the Minister added that meat prices for the first year were 
fixed in the agreement and “ the amount Britain was prepared 
to pay was not calculated in terms of pesos.” It depended 
on what Britain could afford and on the price ruling in other 
markets. This was even more true of grain, hides, oils and 
fats. 


¥* 


The negotiations which opened in Copenhagen last 
Tuesday for a new Anglo-Danish trade pact have not been 
running too smoothly, Denmark would like to see what effect 
devaluation would have on British prices before committing 
itself to a rigid framework of trade. If British prices rise 
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Denmark would seek to revise its prices for butter, eggs 
and other agricultural produce. But it could only do that 
by forgoing the security of the seven-year contract which it 
signed with the Ministry of Food earlier this year. 

* 


Draft proposals made by the Board of Trade for a develop- 
ment council for the pottery industry were discussed in 
London this week between the Board and representatives of 
the pottery manufacturers. The manufacturers are opposed to 
the idea of a statutory development council. 


* 


The scheme of reconstruction of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) is now ready. Unless unforeseen difficulties arise 
details will be posted to stockholders on November 1st and 
meetings will be held on November 25th to consider and, 
if thought fit, to approve the scheme. The necessary court 
formalities are proceeding. 

* 


Allen, Harvey and Ross in a preliminary statement this 
week disclose a net profit of £64,357. This is some £10,000 
lower than the profits disclosed in the previous year, but 
the latest figure has been struck after making an allocation 
for amortisation of premiums on investments ; in the previous 
year there was no such provision. 

¥ 


A commission of seven members has been appointed by 
the House of Deputies in Brazil to examine the take-over pro- 
ceedings of Great Western of Brazil, Leopoldina and Bahia 
South Western Railways. This move follows a motion tabled 
last week and has been prompted by reports that certain 
persons were to receive payments amounting to £90,750 in 
consideration of services rendered in arranging the sale of 
the Bahia South Western Railway. 





EXPORT SERVICES 


LLOYDS BANK offers to exporters ¢ Compre- 


hensive information on market conditions all 
over the world. e Names of potential buyers 
and agents in overseas countries e Guidance 
On questions arising from exchange control. 


e l'inance for all classes of foreign trade. 


The manager of any branch will gladly make 
these servwes available to you. 


Ie LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 








“y Assets £63,000,000 


Professional Men 


normally require to provide 
their own pension 


Write, giving date of birth and pension age 
for particulars of a guaranteed pension, to 
suit your own requirements 
The 
Standard Life 
Assurance Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon Street £.C.4 
15a Pall Mall $.W.1 
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Abridged Particulars 


JOHN EDWARD CROWTHER (HOLDINGS) LIMITED | 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948) 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS 






CAPITAL 

Issued and 
Authorised: fully paid: 
£500,000 in 500,000 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each -- £500,000 
£500,000 in 500,000 Ordinary Shares of {1 each eee one ose os oes £500,000 


oo ee a 


£1,000,000 £1,000,000 
= | 


Neither the Company nor its subsidiaries has any Mortgages, Debentures or Loan Capital outstanding. 














The List of Applications will open and close on Thursday, the 20th day of October, 1949 


for an 
OFFER FOR SALE 
by 
THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
of 


500,000 53 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 22s. per Share 








The following extracts are from a letter from Mr. P. D. Crowther, Chairman and Managing Director of the Company, 
which is printed in full in the offer for Sale:— 

1. The Company was incorporated on 10th October, 1949, and has acquired the whole of the issued Share 

Capitals of John Edward Crowther Limited and Crowther, Bruce & Co, Limited, 
For four generations, my family has been engaged in the wool textile industry in the Colne Valley, near 
Huddersfield. The very high rates of Estate Duty now prevailing compel me to provide funds against 
the ultimate incidence of this form of taxation which might otherwise affect the financial stability and 
continuity of the Group. It is the present intention that all the Ordinary Shares of the Company shall be 
retained in the family. 

2. The Operating Companies undertake every process from the preparation of raw wool to the production 
of all types of finished woollen cloth. An analysis of turnover for the year ended 3lst March, 1949, shows 
that in terms of linear yardage sold, over 33.42 per cent. went in direct and over 18.84 per cent. in indirect 
exports. 

3. The combined profits of the Operating Companies for the past thirty years ended 31st March, 1949, show 
that, after providing for all outgoings except taxation, profits were earned in all but one of those years 
despite the difficulties which beset industry in this country—and the textile trade in particular—at various 
times during that period. The average of the combined trading results is £122,215 per annum, an amount 
sufficient, after providing for Profits Tax at the proposed new rates, to cover the dividend of £27,500 
(gross) on the Preference Shares over three times. In my opinion, this average rate of profits should, in 
the absence of unforeseen conditions, at least be maintained in the future. 

4. The Operating Companies’ net assets, exclusive of Goodwill, at 31st March, 1949, of {1,028,756 are 
equivalent to 41s. 1.803d. for each Preference Share. In the Directors’ opinion the fixed assets which stand 
in the books at a written down value of £244,543 are at present worth several times this amount. The 
value of the stock which stands in the books of the Operating Companies at {894,077 is well below 
current market value. 

8. Combined turnover of the Operating Companies for the first six months of the current year is equal 
to that for the corresponding period last year and I am satisfied that the profit for the year ending 
3ist March, 1950, will be substantially in excess of the thirty year average of £122,215. The Operating 
Companies’ long record of successful trading and their high reputation in the wool textile industry for 
efficient production at economic prices are proof that they should be well able to withstand the eftects 
of any future trade recessions and to meet the severest competition. I am, therefore, confident that 

future profits will continue to provide substantial cover for the dividend on the Preference Shares which 

you are now offering for sale. 





















Copies of the full Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be considered, and 
Forms of Application will be obtainable on Monday from: 
BANKERS: MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Poultry, London, E.C.2 and Branches 
BROKERS: J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 3, Lothbury, London, E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London 
AUDITORS : ARMIT AGE & NORT ON, Station Street Buildings, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 


and from 


THE CHARTERHOUSE FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
15, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION PROGRAMME 
DEMAND MAINTAINED 
NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 


SIR ALEXANDER 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on October 11th at 
Strowger House, Arundel Street, London, 


C. 

Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., chairman 
and managing director, said: Gentlemen, 
since 1940 the sterling/escudo rate of ex- 
change remained stable at Escs, 100 to the £ 
and consequently the currency accounts for 
the year 1948 have been converted at that 
rate. 

On September 21st last it was announced 
in Lisbon that the Portuguese Government 
had decided to fix the new exchange rate 
for the dollar at 28 escudos and 75 centavos 
instead of 25 escudos, and for the pound 
sterling at 80 escudos 50 centavos instead of 
100 escudos 25 centavos. 

This will mean some adjustment of the 
company’s accounts for the year 1949, but 
the accounts under review remain unaffected. 
Total revenue for the year was £846,664 as 
compared with £758,675 for 1947, 

The consulting engineers have carried out 
their annual investigation into the deprecia- 
tian position of the telephone plant, and have 
recommended that over and above the normal 
allocation a further contribution should be 
made out of revenue to cover the exceptional 
wear and tear suffered by the plant during 
the war years. An additional contribution for 
this purpose has been made and, in fact, this 
has been done since 1944. After providing 
for depreciation and provision for renewals, 
and including interest on loan, interest on the 
5 per cent. and 54 per cent. debenture stock 
and the appropriate sinking fund instalments, 
expenses totalled £786,191 against a 1947 
total of £700,863. : 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Net profit for the year is £60,473, as com- 
pared with £57,812. The usual dividends of 
8 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock 
and “A” ordinary shares absorb £57,172, 
leaving to be carried forward £46,033 as 
agamst {42.732 brought forward. The cost 
price of telephone plant installed and in 
operation amounted to almost £3,700,000 at 
the date of the balance sheet. 

sum under the heading of provision 
for renewals, after writing off losses on plant 
withdrawn from service during the year, 
amounts to £1,144,351, or 31 per cent. of 
the cost price of the telephone plant. This 
Provision, and the company’s other reserves, 
which are relatively small, are invested in the 
business, which is economically and finan- 
cially advantageous to the Portuguese tele- 
community and to the company. 
Timent and research for improvements 
in all fields of telecommunication is con- 
unuous, and only the most modern and 
up-to-date equipment is sent to Portugal. 
the three years—1946, 1947, and 
1948—telephone material of British manu- 
to the value of approximately 
£1,000,000 has been shipped to our company 
im l, and Pr company has purchased 
itse er material Costin 
over £330,000 : 


: 


EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 


To carry out our heavy expansion pro- 
n necessitates a regular flow of new 
‘apital. The extent of new capital required 


ROGER’S SPEECH 


is reduced by the amount of reserves which 
we are able to plough back into the business 
each year, but by far the greater proportion 
of capital must be provided from outside 
the business. 

For the past three years all new capital has 
been advanced on loan account by Telephone 
and General Trust Limited, and at Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, our loan from the trust 
amounted to £787,612. At this date it is 
about £738,000. 

The trust and its associated companies 
have a staff of experts in all branches of the 
telephone business, financial, manufacturing, 
engineering, operating and research, and 
your company’s close connection with these 
interests have brought substantial benefits to 
it over the past 20 years and more. 

The day to day loan arrangements which 
your company has with the trust are on a 
mutually satisfactory basis, but the develop- 
ment and expansion of your company 
requires that these temporary advances be 
converted into a more permanent form of 
capital, and it is the present intention of your 
directors to take steps to do this as soon as 
plans can be completed following a settle- 
ment of our negotiations in Portugal to which 
I refer in a moment. 

In 1948, 7,913 stations were added to the 
system, bringing the total at December 31st 
to 88,459. During the war years develop- 
ment was necessarily curtailed, but since 
expansion became possible three years ago, 
23,254 stations have been brought into 
service. We regard this expansion as a con- 
siderable achievement, and we have gone 
ahead with the supply of plant and equip- 
ment to carry this out clearly on the under- 
standing, and in the full belief, that the com- 
pany’s tariff structure would be satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

n spite of our efforts the demand for tele- 

hones shows no abatement, and at Decem- 

r 31st las! the waiting list was 23,000 and 
today is 25,000. 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS 


At the last annual general meeting on 
September 9, 1948, I informed you that the 
necessity for an adjustment of the company’s 
telephone rates, owing to our great expansion 
programme and the continual rising cost of 
labour, materials and all expenses, had 
become increasingly urgent, since the com- 
pany had first broached the subject to the 
Government in 1945. 

I told you then that during my visits to 
Portugal in connection with this matter, I 
had found a ready understanding of the com- 
pany’s difficulties and. the nature of our 
problems, that our case was being examined 
in detail by the Government representatives 
in co-operation with the representatives of 
your company, and that we were hopeful of 
a satisfactory outcome at an early date. 

esent contract between the Portu- 
guese vernment and the company was 
entered into on January 25, 1928, and is for 
a period of forty years. At the end of that 
time the Government has the right to acquire 
the company’s property on payment of a 
sum to be fixed by the arbitrators. 

The conditions governing the payment are 
incorporated in two separate clauses, the first 
in the contract itself and the second in an 
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addendum .to it which is an integral part of 
the contract. 

The Gevernment and the company have 
always. considered that the clause m the 
addendum bad annulled the first version and, 
in fact, throughout the years this has never 
been questioned. 


HOPE OF SATISFACTORY SETTLEMENT 


Owing to some ambiguity regarding these 
clauses, however, both the Prime Min’‘sier, 
H.E. Dr Salazar, and I considered that this 
position should be clarified at the same ume 
as the settlement of the new tariffs. 

Unfortunately the negotiations have deen 
protracted 2s various Government entities 
are concerned, and I have been twice, per- 
sonally, to Portugal, covering a period of 
nearly fou: months since we last met, to 
press the matter on, and on each occasion 
have been cordially received by Dr Salazar 
and his representatives. 

We have been repeatedly informed by the 
authorities that they are no less anxicus than 
the company to settle these matters in 
harmony. The negotiations are active, and 
your directors are hopeful of a settlement 
which will be mutually satisfactory to the 
company and to the Government. 

I was fully expecting to be able to tell you 
that the negotiations had been concluded, but 
I am unable to do this today, which I am 
sure is as disappointing to you as it is to your 
board. 

We will advise shareholders further as soon 
as it is possible to make a specific state- 
ment. 

PORTUGAL 


Marshal Carmona, who has been President 
of Portugal for over 21 years, was re-elected 
in March, 1949, by an overwhelming majority 
for a further period of 7 years. 

Trade and fimancial discussions between 
the United Kingdom and Portugal in the 
early part of 1949-resulted in an extension 
of the principal existing Anglo-Portuguese 
Monetary Agreement for a period of one 
year, namely to April 15, 1950. 

In August last the National Assembly of 
the Government of Portugal ratified the 
signing in Washington of the Atlantic Pact 
by its country’s representative. This, in fact, 
was a logical continuation of the policy which 
has been pursued by H.E. Dr Oliveira 
Salazar, the country’s Prime Minister, since 
the regime of the Corporative State was set 
up under his influence and guidance over 21 
years ago. 

The Government recognises that greater in- 
dustrialisation is required to increase the 
standard of life, and to forward this end 
large schemes of public works have been 
undertaken, particularly hydro-electrification 
projects connected with the rivers Zezere and 
Cavado. 

Progress is being made in all these works 
but, as in other countries, the rate of progress 
is dependent upon the financial resources 
available. 


INTERCHANGE OF VISITS 


Personal contacts between representatives 
of your London and Portugal boards have 
been maintained in both countries. 

We are especially happy to welcome any 
member of our Portugal board and anyone 
of our advisers from Portugal, and the chair- 
man of our board in Portugal, Senhor Branco 
Cabral, together with Dr Bustorff Silva, the 
company’s lawyer, have been in London on 
several occasions during the past year for 
consultation with us. 

We are greatly indebted to these two 
Portuguese gentlemen for their untiring and 
unsparing efforts over a long period on behalf 
of the commons im its business relationships 
with the guese Government Depart- 
ments, and particularly in connection with 
the present negotiations. Their endeavours 
are constantly devoted to a settlement of ali 
problems on a basis satisf to the in- 
terests of the country, the pu and. the 
company. 
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In this they are at all times ably assisted 
and supported by Mr R. S. Thorp, our 
general manager, who accompanied our 
Portuguese advisers on their London visits. 

As already mentioned, I have been to 
Portugal twice since we last met. Mr Hollyer 
accompanying me on those visits. In addition, 
Mr Rye and Mr A F. Roger have made 
valuable visits. Exchange of visits between 
the engineers and accountants have also been 
continued. All these visits are essential to 
enable the administrations at both ends to 
understand the problems pertaining to each. 


TRIBUTE TO MR RYE 


Mr A. N. Rye, who has been a director 
since 1936 and joint managing director since 
1940, decided in 1948 to relinquish the latter 
position. During his tenure of this office he 
has unhesitatingly given his time and ex- 
perience to the betterment of the company 
His resignation as jomt managing director 
was received with great regret by his 
colleagues. 


STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


We do our best to secure the contentment 
of the staff by providing pensions, sickness, 
accident and medical benefits, family allow- 
ances and other welfare services. 

The board in Portugal and Mr Thorp and 
his executive and departmental chiefs, have 
a willing band of workers. On your behalf 
I should like to thank our administration in 
Portugal and all the workpeople numbering 
abour 3,000, over 99 per cent. of whom are 
Portuguese, for their keenness and loyalty, 
and particularly for the patience of our work- 
people in Lisbon and Oporte in the delay 
in settling their wage conditions through 
circumstances beyond the company’s control. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolutions were passed converting the 
issued “A” Ordinary shares imto stock and 
adopting new articles of association. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of this company will be held on November 
4th in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman (Mr J. N. Buchanan, 
D.S.0., M.C.), circulated with the report and 
accounts 

Last year I warned you that the large 
increase in the profits of the last two years 
was not likely to be maintained and that we 
expected a fall in our revenue for the year 
ending June 30, 1949. Gross revenue received 
by the company was £198,000 against 
£254,000 in the year before. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the tax provision being substantially 
lower, the balance carried to appropriation 
account shows a considerable increase, being 
£150,000, against £103,000 last year. 

The value of the company’s investments 
has fallen in accordance with the general 
experience. It was to meet such fluctuations 
in values that we have built up the invest- 
ment fluctuation reserve, This year we have 
used £45,000 of that reserve to write our 
investments down to the market value current 
at June 30th last. We the same 
dividend, and £50,000 is added to our carry- 
forward. 

With regard to the current year, there has 
so far been little, if any, falling off in the 
number of ate which reach us for 
provision finance for developing busi- 
nesses. How many of these may come to a 
fruitful issue depends to a extent on 
conditions and regulations outside our con- 
trol. With regard to our investment income, 
suffice it to say that there fs at present no 
material sign of a decrease. 


RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NEW PROFIT RECORD 


The thirty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 13 at 
Newark, Notts. 

Mr F. W. Baker, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech said: 

The net profit creates a new high record 
at £300,487, and as our financial year 
covered what might be regarded as a tramsi- 
tional period in industry, this is, in the 
opinion of the board, highly satisfactory. 
For the first six months to December 31, 
1948, sales were still rising steadily, but the 
general decline in ordering, due partly to 
some small recession in trade and probably 
more to liquidation of unduly high stocks 
held by users, was reflected in the sales for 
the second half of the year. The reschedul- 
ing of delivery dates and suspending of 
orders have brought out a more realisuc 
and healthy programme, and much “dead 
wood ” has been cut out. In spite of this 
the sales for the 12 months were again a 
high record. 

One or two industries experienced some- 
thing of a boom period after the war, and 
the easing of their demands will now enable 
us to replenish our badly depleted stock and 
allow us to give better service both at home 
and overseas ; this is most essential, particu- 
larly in the latter case. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


The proposed allocation of the profit and 
loss balance provides for the full final divi- 
dend and bonus on the increased capital, 
and after the transfer of £150,000 to general 
reserve and other small allocations, the 
carry-forward is increased to £116,253, 
which represents more than the yearly dis- 
tribution at the present rate, 

Turning to the balance sheet, you will, I 
am sure, agree as to the great strength 
shown by the figures. The liquid position 
has, of course, been greatly strengthened 
by the recent new issue, 

In recent months bonus issues have been 
very much to the fore, and it might be 
thought that with its reserve position this 
company should make such an issue. The 
board have seriously considered the ques- 
tion, but are of the opinion that in existing 
circumstances no good purpose would be 
served by adopting chis course. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


You are naturally interested in future 
prospects, and in these difficult times more 
so than ever. Although our industry has 
wide interests, and is therefore less vulner- 
able than some to sudden changes, we are 
still subject to the general ebb and flow of 
trade. So far, while there is a slowing down 
in the demand from certain industries, others 
are still increasing and express considerable 
optimism, and the demand at the present 
time is still several times the pre-war level. 
I feel sure, however, that you will under- 
stand my reluctance to indulge in anything 
in the nature of prophecy while the inter- 
national and national situations are so grave 
é unpredictable. Currency difficulties, 
import licence restrictions, and labour 
troubles in far quarters of the world affect 
not only our own trade but our customers’ 
as well, and we must hope that the present 
efforts being made to solve the international 
problems in Europe and America will meet 
with success. If the present level of con- 
sumption continues amongst the main in- 
dustrial users, and no further international 

bstacles are created to restrict both our 
direct and indirect exports, we should be 
able to keep production at a level sufficient 
to earn a reasonable profit. 


The report was adopted. 
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OLDHAM AND SON 
LIMITED 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
MR JOHN OLDHAM’S REVIEW 


At the thirtieth annual general Meeting 
of Oldham and Son Limited, held on 
October 13th at the company’s head 
office, Denton, Manchester, the Chairman, 
Mr John Oldham, O.B.E., J.P., reported g 
year of great activity and continued progress. 
Trading profit at £283,450 showed an in. 
crease of £23,509 on the previous year, Par 
of the company’s reserves would be distri- 
buted in the form of a bonus share issue tp 
ordinary shareholders of one shilling ordinary 
share for each ordinary share held, 


Total volume and value of production and 
sales had increased substantially, and exports 
had risen by 50 per cent. over last year’s 
figure. Comprehensive developments had 
been carried out in all fields to increase the 
scope of the company’s sales force, to create 
new sales outlets, and, by close study of the 
markets served, to add to the range of the 
company’s products. 


A programme of re-organisation and te- 
equipment had gone steadily forward; new 
plant had been installed and certain new 
cesses of manufacture established. Techni- 
cal and market research had been stimulated 
and expanded as a result of extensive jour- 
neys made overseas, covering a number of 
countries. 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS OVERSEAS 


The chairman said that an important rech- 
nical association had been formed with the 
Gould Storage Battery Corporation of New 
Jersey, a subsidiary of the National Battery 
Corporation of America, providing for the 
exchange of complete technical and develop- 
ment information concerned with design and 
production of power batteries. 


An associated company under the title of 
Oldham and Son Africa Ltd., in which the 
English company held 50 per cent, interest, 
had commenced operations as from January 
31st last. Oldham and Son had been engaged 
in South Africa since 1938 in the supply of 
their portable mine lighting equipment, and 
many thousands of Oldham lamps were in 
use in the gold, coal, and copper mines of 
South Africa and Northern Rhodesia. 


A French subsidiary, Société Francaise des 
Procédés Oldham had been formed in con 
junction with S, A, d’Eclairage et d’Applica- 
tions Electriques, manufacturers and distt- 
butors of Oldham mine lighting and general 
electrical equipment in France. Oldham and 
Son held 75 per cent. of share capital of the 
new company, which had now commenced 
complete manufacture of Oldham mine light- 
ing accumulators. Oldham self-service lamps 
were used to a greater degree than any 
in the French mining industry, and the 
French manufacturing facilities now provided 
should prove an important factor in the firm's 
continued development on the Continent 


In conclusion, the chairman said that, from 
the broad outline he had given of the results 
of the company’s operations during the 
period under review, and having regard to 
the fact that its activities were so widely 
spread over the fields of mine lighting equiP- 
ment, storage batteries for automobile, trat- 
tion, and general electrical use, together W! 
its activities in the mechanical enginecriag 
field, shareholders should, subject to condi- 
tions beyond control, be able to look forward 
to the future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, and a final dividend of 30 per e 
approved, making a total of 60 per cent. 
the year, 
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NCHANGA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES 


DEVALUATION PROBLEMS 


The 1welfth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, 
Limited, was held on October J1th_ in 
London, Mr S. S. Taylor, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(deputy chairman), presiding. 

The chairman, in the course cf his speech, 
said: You will note that the profit for the 
year, before providing for taxation, is 
£1,609,924, which compares with last year’s 
figure of £814,975. The increase is due to 
greater production and a higher average price. 
Taxation on the profit for the year amounts 
to £822,615, out of which £811,129 is trans- 
ferred to the reserve for future income-tax. 

Production for the year was 9,255 long tons 
greater than the previous year.. This per- 
mitted us to appropriate substantial tonnages 
towards our stocks and our proportion of the 
refinery extension requirements, 


REVALUATION OF STERLING 


The revaluation of the pound sterling at a 
lower level in relation to the dollar or in 
common parlance its devaluation has, of 
course, a2 profound effect on the prices pay- 
able in sterling for copper. The basis of the 
price pa.d by the Ministry of Supply to the 
Northern Rhodesian producers has been the 
world price as ascertained from the quota- 
tons in the New York Engineering and 
Mining Journal in cents per pound for copper 
fas., New York, converted at the rate of 
$4.03 to the pound sterling. 

When devaluation was announced, the 
Ministry suspended all sales by it of copper 
to consumers in Great Britain pending the 
publication of new selling prices. On Sep- 
tember 23rd, the Ministry announced that 
its selling price for electrolytic copper there- 
after would be raised from £107 10s. to £140 
per long ton. The price payable to this com- 
any and also to Rhokana Corporation, 

imited, had already been fixed for deliveries 
up to and including the month of November, 


1949. That is to say, for such deliveries 
Payment would be made at a price calculated 
at the exchange rate of $4.03 to the pound 
sterling. If the price payable in sterling for 
future deliveries were calculated as heretofore 
—save that the rate of exchange were taken 
at $2.80 instead of $4.03 to the pound sterling 
—it would amount to £145 14s. 6d, 


PROGRESS OF EXTENSION 


Our programme for the extension of pro- 
duction to a figure of 64,000 long tons of 
copper per annum has proceeded satisfac- 
torily during the year. I think we can confi- 
dently expect that the extension will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1950 as I forecast last 
year. I then informed you that we had found 
it necessary to provide for «.dditional items of 
plant and machinery and for further housing. 

Qur consulting engineers’ most recent estt- 
mate indicates that the total cost of this pro- 
gramme will be £4,087,000. The increase in 
our production will, of course, make ‘t neces- 
Sary to carry larger stocks of copper and 
stores and to have a larger working capital. 

For all these purposes we shall require not 
only the amount that was raised by the issue 
of shares in September, 1946, but also a sub- 
stantial amount of the profits which the com- 
pany has made. Your directors, therefore, in 
spite of the most satisfactory results of the 
year’s working and of the increased profit 
arising therefrom, do not recommend to you 
the payment of a dividend for the year. 


COAL SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


Dealing with the coal supply difficulties, 
Mr Taylor referred to a statement issued in 
September by the Minister of Mines and 
Transport of Southern Rhodesia to the effect 
that the Central African Territories were 
facing a coal crisis likely to persist for at 
least another twelve months. The statement 
laid stress on the importance of the mainten- 
ance of copper production in Northern 
Rhodesia in relation to the dollar position of 
the Commonwealth and formulated the aim 
of the Ministry that the copper mines in 
Northern Rhodesia should be supplied with 
46,000 tons of coal per month by next 
December or January. Mr Taylor expressed 
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the view that if these supplies could be de- 
livered at the time forecast, and if some 
further increase in deliveries could be 
effected, in subsequent months, full produc- 
tion from al] mines could be maintained until 
the end of the period of the coal crisis 

The report was adopted. 





GENERAL CEYLON 
RUBBER AND TEA 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


ADVERSE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


The fifty-second annual ordinary generaf 
meeting of this company was held on October 
1lth in London, Mr J. Gilroy Annan (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 

nee chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : — 

Tea crop shows a reduction of some 120,000 
Ibs. but it must be remembered that climatic 
conditions in 1948 were adverse. Rubber 
crop is only 7,000 ibs. below 1947. Due 
to the increased prices obtained for Tea and 
Cardamoms net sale proceeds are higher by 
£5,260 despite the lower price obtained for 
rubber. Estates working costs, however, have 
increased by £11,000. 

The chief cause of the decrease in profit is 
the exceptional figure of £12,835 for capital 
expenditure written off. The heaviest in- 
dividual items of capital expenditure during 
the year were the building of additional lines 
to the latest official specification on Gona- 
motava Estate and a new engine of higher 
horse-power on Veralupitiya Estate. 

The available profit is £16,064. The board 
recommend a dividend at the rate of 5 per 
cent. after provision for which the amount 
recommended to be carried forward remains 
at almost the same figure as in the previous 
year. Provision for current taxation remains 
a grievous burden amounting to no less than 
£33,450 out of a profit of £56,729 before pro- 
viding for capital expenditure 

Latest reports indicate that conditions have 
improved, and this gives hope that the results 
for 1949 may not compare unfavourably with 
the year 1948 now under review. 

The report was adopted. 
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Company Notes 


Triplex.—cConsolidated total profit, in- 
cluding £6,617 (nil) from sale of invest- 
ments, amounted to £272,044 (£263,146) 
and net profit to £52,612 (£56,860) in 
the year to June 30, 1949. At the year-end 
fixed assets less depreciation were £293,126 
(£279,682) and net current assets £393,591 
(4,960,160). 


Wali Paper Manufacturers.—Group 
profit increased from  £1,204,823 to 
{1,224,962 in the year to June 30, 1949. A 
dividend of 10 per cent is recommended for 
the year on the deferred stock. 

Great Universal Stores.—An offer of 
17s. 6d. in cash has been made for each 
ordinary and “A” ordinary 10s. shares of 
Smart . Brothers. 

William Doxford and Sons.—The balance 
on trading account increased from £417,160 
to £518,029 in the year to June 30, 1949. 
Net profit after taxation amounted to 
£237,163 (£192,174). Net current assets al 
the year-end were £1,383,753 (£1,244,215). 
It is proposed to capitalise £50,000 undivided 
profit by way of a bonus issue of 50,000 fully 
paid {1 ordinary shares to ordinary share- 
holders on one for ten basis. 


Associated London Properties.—Gross 
rents, trading profit and other income in- 
creased from £504,604 to £530,112 in the 
year to June 24, 1949. Net revenue amounted 
to £67,215 (£68,298). An increase from 4 
per cent to 5} per cent has been recom- 
mended. Net current assets at June 24, 1949 
amounted to £5,011 (net current liabilities 
£94,869). 

Standard Motor.—-Turnover for the year 
to August 31, 1949, was £31,341,765. Capital 
expenditure amounted to £1,000,516. Net 
current assets at the year-end were 
£2,575,817 (£1,599,441). tocks declined 
from {4,880,316 to £3,748,064; debtors were 
higher at £1,519,840 against £548,887 and 
cash £2,320,809 (1,483,947). 

J. Gliksten and Son. — Consolidated 
trading profit increased from £364,388 to 
£509,118 in the year to June 30, 1949. Net 
profit amounted to £163,067 (£117,509). The 
dividend is unchanged at 25 per cent. 


Scophony-Baird.—The total loss for the 
year to March 31, 1949, shown in the draft 
accounts for the year to March 31, 1949, 
amounted to more than £30,000 compared 
with £33,216 in 1947-8. The trading loss 
was £8,000. £16,119 was written off for 
research and developments and {£2,688 for 
capital reduction and new isue expenses. 

Horlicks.—Profit increased by £51,044 to 
£362,360 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
The total dividend for the year is 30 per 
cent (same). 

Goode, Durrant and Murray.—Profit 
amounted to £254,267 (£247,794) in the year 
to July 20, 1949. The total dividend and 
bonus of 15 per cent is unchanged. 

Norvic Shoe.—Group net profit amounted 
to £240,519 in the year to June 30, 1949. 
Trading profit of the parent company 
amounted to £449,430 (£445,847). 

industrial Finance and Investment Cor- 
poration.—Total income from investments, 
profit from finance business and realisation 
of investments declined from £248,676 to 
£193,304 in the year to June 30, 1949. The 
ordinary dividend of 9 per cent is un- 
changed. The balance sheet value of invest- 
ments increased from (£1,466,992 wo 
£1,583,290 on the year. 

Lobitos Oilfields.—Profit increased from 
£171,700 to £219,497 in 1948. The total 
distribution for the year is unchanged at 17} 
per cent (same). 


Capital Issues 


John Edward Crowther (Holdings) 
(woollen manufacturers)—Lists will open 
and close on Thursday, October 20th, for 
the sale of 500,000 54 per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares at 22s. per share. 
Capital consists of £1,000,000 in the above 
preference issue and £500,000 in £1 
ordinary shares. Profit subject to income 
tax only for years ended March 31st: 1938, 
£59,386 ; 1948, £225,199; 1949, £212,276. 
Assets as at March 31, 1949: Fixed assets, 
£244,543 ; investments, £91,852; total cur- 
rent assets, £1,114,952; net current assets, 
£779,861. 

Lansil.—Some £475,000 is to be raised by 
an issue to shareholders registered on Octo- 
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Investment Statistics 


ber 7th of 500,000 5 per cent cumulative 
£1 preference shares at par. Subscriptions 
are payable as to 5s. upon application and 
15s. on January 31, 1950, 

Pressed Steel.—Treasury approval has 
been given of a bonus issue capitalising 
£1,657,222 of reserves. Ordinary  stock- 
holders are to receive one 5 per cent cumula- 
tive redeemable £1 second preference share 
and one new 5s. ordinary share for each 5s. 
share held 

Villiers Engineering.—Sharcholders re- 
gistered on October 28 are to receive one 
4} per cent cumulative redeemable £1 pre- 
ference share for each £1 ordinary share 
held. 

S$. Gibson.—Shareholders are to receive 
two new fully paid 2s. 6d. ordinary shares for 
every three 25 6d. stock units held. 

Darley Mills.—Shareholders are to re- 
ceive £87,500 of reserves by the distribution 
of 14 new 5s. shares for each existing 4s, 
stock unit held. 


Tarmac.—Shareholders’ approval is being 
sought to distribute £246,970 of reserves by 
way of a bonus issue, 


New Issue Prices 


| Issue , Price, 
Issue | Price Oct. 12, 
; | fa) 1949 
Acrow, 5)% Pr. cee vceeis ee 20/6—21/0 
Ambler (J.), Deb. ........... 100}* 101—102 
Barbados Elec,, Pref. ........ 20/6* 19 9--20/5 
Beecham Food, Pref. .........| 21/0% , 20/6—21/6 
Clarke (By Be ocd once cts if 3/4—3/h 
Fattorini, Pref. .....-<es0ssss 20/3° 1g 
CS Fe repr pe Sawn ; 21/0 27/3—28/0 
Goldthorpes, I/- .......--.0.- 2/3° | 2/4}-—-2/5 
Grays’ Carpets, Deb. .......-. 100 %—98 
Harland Eng., 5/- ........... 5/0 2/10§-—-3/4 
Do. Pref.. 10/- (6/6 pd.) ..... LU/6 | 6/0—-6/9 
Let, Cotten’... : . «cds chcee 20/0 | 30/1)—-30/%} 
Liebig’s, 44% Pref............ ' 20/9 20 9—21/6 
Iceland, 44% (£25 paid) ......- 9 14-4 dis 
N. Rhod. 1965-65 ............| 91 | | (%i—9Th 
Pretttie S00 R-:. os: 5 exn0e on | 10/6 | 11/3—12/3 
Rotary Hoes, 5/-..........+- 16/0* 12/0—13/0 
Smith, W. H. (Hidg.) A ......- 40/0 | 42/0~42/6 
B.O)~ ceebmoore wes anies 8/0 8 0-8/6 
ID, - Sate POM weccevncsces 20/0 22/3—22/9 
Do. 9% Pref... i ccsccceee. | 29/9--30/9 
eile TN i , 5/0 | 19/0-19/6pm 
Whitbread, Deb. (£20 paid) ... 100 ie 
Wilmot-Breeden, Pref.......... 20/6* | 19/ 3 
* Placing 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
Supplement : Associated London Properties ; Standard Motor ; William Doxford & Sons ; Reardon Smith. 
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Notes on the following company reports 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the eight days ended October 8, 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was £71,214,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £65, 060,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £870,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £9,267, 000, the deficit 
acerued since April Ist is 412,621,000 compared 
with a surplus of £242,311,000 for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 

Receipts into the 

Exchequer 

(¢ thousand) 









Revenue | mate Nine | right 
j1949- Days | Days 


Oct. | Oct. 





ORDINARY 

REVENUE | i 
Income Tax...... 14906 822, 405,416) 10,390, 12,812 
Sur-tax ......... 105,000; 25,700! 35, 800 900 
Estate, etc., Duties 176,000} 93.150; 94,900! 3,900 2,600 
Siamps..........| 48,500) 29,363, 25,900] 21,200. 1,100 
Profits Tax... 1 | o49 73,681, 140,860| 6.900; 7,100 
ERT, ..:.. 0001 59960 23,900, 2,250, "500 
Other Inland Rev. 1, 105 a 
SpecialContributn. a5, 15,750 13, 1,250, 400 
Total Inland Rev. 208! sn 710,521, 740 656] 26, 695, 25,412 
Customs......... 829,650! 428,698 414,863! 21,401) 16,670 


UGE <nessccess 663,600, 374,300, 351,600 6,300, 6,600 





Total Customs & 
POS. cunceus 14932 


Motor Duties.....| 54, 
Surplus War Stores; 44, 
Surplus eT 


a 

= 
we 
lf 
a | 
ls | gi 
S 
a 
61} 
Se 







9,968 98 614) 404 
68,525! 63,941] 3,917 15,942 
from Trading. 18, 


' 
826, 14,045) ... one 

P.O. (Net Rec eipts) | . gens | | faee 
Wireless Licences. 12,000, 4,175, 4,5 
Crown Lands. .... 1,000} 400 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 20,¢ 
Miscell. Receipts.. 50, 


9,090 10,403) ... | ot 
85,040 38,5 6,070) 6,186 


64, 0071.21 214 









Total Ord. Rev... 37777 


Seir-BaLancinG 
Post Office... ... | 159.6 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds | 


Issues ont of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
+ thousand) — 






Esti- 
Expenditure | mate, 














25,422) 24,945 
| 
at ae 938) 1,153 
Other Cons. inal 
Sse al 2 462 
er | 527,000} 283,081 286,162 26,363 26,560 


Supply Services . . '2802707)1 157282 1365834] 48,800; 38, 500 


Total Ord, Expd.. 332970 gua 96] 75, 7s ae 060 
Sinking Funds me |: ‘ 


Total excl. Self-| 
Bal. Exp)... 


Seur-BaLancine 
Office 


158530 1 the Slat nation for the = by 70636 


the gross National Debt y £15,139,843 to £25,418 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) Nil 
ae ISSt 
Post erg i“ a 





425 
ait ee eee. iia (3 
fhe Act, 183 1936, a danoe eee 
319 
Housing Fae 
eats La A 1945, s. 3¢1)........ a 


tograph Films Sickest” (Special i Loans) 
Act, 194 
0 BM WD ics ido eas cubevakveciee Tres 250 


woe tho ns asd + enhastuse a tueao pare’ 600 
wba War Da ce Commission ceca dk 5,000 
1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits... 315 

20,354 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢¢ thousand) 





Receipts Payments 
Treasury Bills .... 62,965 | Nat. Savings Certs. 350 
Tax Reserve Certs. 8,675 24% Det. Bonds, . 42 
Other Debt > 3% Def. Bonds. 436 

External ..... + 3,247 Other Debt :— 

Juternal ....... 1,293 

Ways & Means Ad- 
vanees ...00.5% 17,125 

Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ...... 40,500 
74,887 59,746 

FLOATING DEBT 


millon 


Ways and 
reasury Means 
Bills Advances 
g | Bank 
Public | of 
| Eng- 
| land 








TREASURY BILLS 


if million 


Date o1 
Tendes 






269-2 | 190-0} 1 1-90 62 
July 8 | 170-0 | 299-1 | 170-0} 10 526 42 
170-0 | 293-8 | 170-0} 10 5-56 46 

170-0 | 299-5 | 170-0] 10 639 43 

29 | 190-0 | 321-6 | 190-0} 10 4-99 41 
Aug. 5 | 200-0 | 309-4 | 200-0] 10 9-36 61 
12 | 210-0 | 275-7 | 210-0] 10 6-03 70 

19 | 200-0 | 287-4 | 200-0] 10 5-64 60 

26 | 220-0 | 263-5 | 220-0] 10 5-33 1% 
Sept. 2 | 220-0 | 305-9 | 220-0] 10 2-58 59 
9 | 230-0 | 280-6 | 230-0] 10 3-23 76 

16 | 220-0 | 261-9 | 220-0] 10 3-46 80 

23 | 230-0 | 277-6 | 230-0} 10 3-32 11 

30 | 220-0 | 283-3 | 220-0] WW 5-84 70 
Oct. 8 1230-0 | 272-8 | 230-01 10 5-92 79 


On October 7th applications for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 79 cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for bills to be 
paid on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above 
in full. £230 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for October 14th. For the week ended 
October 15th the banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


Week Ended 


Oct. 2, | Oct. 1, 
1948 1949 











eet a ea 800 
1,800 


1,700 
2,350 








Defence Bonds :— 


Net Savings ............ 
P.O. — nee Savings 


Rasa eloce.. 







312,874 
342,817 


10,694 a 
a 


2 or 


Dee 2,320 395 





BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
October 12, 1949 
(SSUE DEPARTMENT 








£ f £ 
Notes Issued;- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCireulation 1261,834, 621 | | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,228,266 
Partment .. 38,522,202 | Other Sees, . 746,801 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 9,833 
Amt. of Fid. —_———— 
Igsuecs......> 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion ~ (at 
248s. per on 
meee 356,823 
| bial el 
1300,356, 823 | 1300, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000, Govt. Secs..., 380,378,941 
Rest. iia ich 4 3,180,047 | Other Secs.:- 50,005,153 
Public Deps.:- 8,081,436 | Discounts and 
Public Accs.* &, 658,969 | Advances . 26,582,391 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 23,422,762 
Special Acct. 49,423, 467 | 
Other Deps.:- 398,595,903 
Bankers. .... 901,061,166 | Notes. ....... 38,522,202 
Other Acets... 97,534,737 oo ehScaccen 5,504,090 
474,410,386 | 474,410,386 


* Inctudi 


wer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
ot National Debt a: 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(4 million) 








| 
Seses + Hi26 — 


BEV, esti ved 35-8) 35- 38-5 
Government debt and 
Seentiled” 33. icc - 41299: 3/1299- 3/1299-3 
Other securities. .,...... “8 0-7) 0-7 0-7 
- Sites Senses o-4 O48 ae 
Glued at s me O2.. 0 
Banking Dept. :— . a 
ts — 
ica vere® ‘a an 
*6; 301-1 
Scewisoue *9 97-6 
-4 456-8 
pte oat 580-4 
oh sinesw 26-6 
Semeibi a ane 23-4 
Sinisa nuhtnO0 «hee aes 430-4 
44-0 
6 
Babe cs 4-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300, 
million on September 28, 1949, 


“Tur Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
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“oe | tear | 1909" 


Cereals and meat ...... 122-2 Mee | 146-4 
Other 
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TRADING 
OVERSEAS? 


Are you shipping to Canada, or the West Indies? Why 
not take advantage of this Bank’s complete facilities? Our 


first-hand knowledge of these markets is at your disposal. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C2. 


Over 350 Branches across Canada, in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Dominican Republic, and London, England; an Agency in New 
York and Correspondents throughout the world. 


Established in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liability. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED £107,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 


(1948 Accounts) 


ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 


APPOINTMENTS REGISTER 
Employers seeking the services of Certified Accountants are asked 
to write to the Secretary of the Association, 22 Bedford Square, 
London. W.C.1. (Telephone: Museum 5163.) | 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A course of two lectures on ‘ Britain’s Land Economy’ will be 
yen by A. W. Ashby, Director of the Agricultural Economics 
eonsicl Institute, Oxford, at 4 p.m. on 28th October and 4th 
November, at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 


Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 





FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, LIMITED, 
HONG KONG 

WANTED.—A Sub-Editor, with prospect of promotion for an 
established economic and financial Review published in Hong Kong 
and circulating throughout the world, Satisfactory salary and 
passage provided and terms to be agreed.—Apply Far Easiern 
Economic Review Ltd., c/o Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, 9, Gracechurch Sireet, London, E.C.3. Pg 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
Applications are invited for a Research Studentship in Economics. 


Candidates should have a knowledge of Elementary Statistics. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 


TN3HE NATIONAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a senior 

post at their Headquarters, the holder of which will be respon- 
sible to the Board member concerned, to supervise the branches 
dealing with education and training, recruitment and related man- 
power functions. The functions of these branches include preparing 
recommendations on Board policy at national level, supervising its 
execution and dealing with Government departments and other 
bodies in relation thereto. The post, which is new, requires proved 
administrative airy of a high order. Applicants should have 
some knowledge of industry and of the educational and academic 
structure of the country. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience, but not less than £2,250 per annum. The post is 
superannuable. Apply in writing, giving full particulars (in 
chronological order) of age, experience, qualifications, and educa- 
tion (with dates) to National Coal Board, Establishments (General) 
Branch, Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. near 
envelope TT/160. Original testimonials should NOT be forwarded, 
Closing date October 31, 1949. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY.-—-(Incorporated in 
Canada with limited liability).—ONTARIO AND QUEBEC RAILWAY 
CO., FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK. SIX PER CENT. 
COMMON STOCK.—In preparation for the payment of the half-year 
interest payable on the ist December next, the Debenture Stock 
Transfer Books will be closed on ist November and will be re-opened 
on 2nd December. The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock 
will be id on December 1 to holders of record on November 1. 
R. F. TREMAYNE, Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1. October 10, 1949. 

UBLIC RELATIONS.—Well-known, old-established consultants 

with extensive Parliamentary, official and commercial experi- 
ane arg. prepared to undertake limited amount of additional work. 
—Box fs 


pPeeteces AFRICAN PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION require an 
ASSISTANT MANAGER. 1. DUTIES.—Responsibility for office 
routine and accountancy, seven of agricultural activities of 
members and tion, iding const ion and vehicle main- 
tenance. He will also be called + to deputise for the Manager 
when necessary. 2. QUALIFICATIONS.—Secretarial and accounting. 
versatility, preparedness to live in outstation and interest in outside 
work invelved. 3. CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT.—Will be 
governed by three year contract. . Salary will be £500 to £600 r 
annum according to experience and free accommodation and essential 
heavy furniture will be peoviges. The successful candidate will be 
expected to commence duty before January ‘1, Agno. 4. APPLICA- 
ovember 15, 1949, 

Petauke, Northern 


Producers Assoc 


bb greg Tt how be epnined up to and erteaes- 
anager, 
Rhodesia. 
Printed in Great Britain St. Cumaents rs Passs, mss, Lro., Portugal ai St., Kings aaa 
at 22, Ryder Seer te James's, London, swe wey 


U.S, Representative : 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 Ad 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... tee ie oun 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID oes bie + wes €2,400,008 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried -. &,103,107 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1949 eis ade 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


. London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 








THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA—EGYPT 
INTERIM DIVIDEND 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of Four 
SHILLINGS per £5 share on Coupon No. 122 will be paid 
deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5.904d., making 3s. 
net, on and after October 15, 1949, at the National Bank of 
in Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King 
Street, I.C.4, 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt. October 1, 1949, 
By Order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited from persons with high academic 
cations and suitable experience of adult education for inel on 
the panel of University Extension lecturers. University Extension 
lectures offer an essentially liberal opportunity for information and 
discussion of University standard, Al] appointments are of a part- 
time character, Vacancies are most likely to occur in the following 


subjects; 
Applied Science 
Archaeology and Local History 
Econumics and Economic History 
Field Biolog 
Literary and Artistic Criticism 
Music 
Psychology 
Social Studies 


Successful applicants may be invited to undertake evening lectur- 
ing in the Greater London area and in geveral Home Cetstin. 
Applications are particularly invited from petsons resident in 

and Surrey. Further information and application forms may 
obtained from the Director (Extension ctures), Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1L 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 

Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in Economic 
History. The salary is in the range £500-£750 (Australian) per 
annum, plus cost of living adjustment with annual incre of 
£50, and is subject to deductions under the State Superat 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed according to 4 
and experience. The successful applicant will be required to 
up duties as early as practicable in 1950. Further inio 
be obtained on application to the Association of Universities of 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. i 
tions, supported by testimonials and giving the name: 
referees, should be forwarded to reach the undersigned not 
than October 31, 1949. , 
G. DALE, Registrar, University of Sydney, 

New South Wales, Australia. 


a eee 










A BANKING CAREER IN THE EAST 


THE EASTERN BANK LTD. has a few vacancies in ae, 
positions for suitable men rE enter into a banking 
the East. Applicants should be bétween 20 and 24 years of i 
unmarried. Applications, which should include particulars of 
training, should be addressed to The Secretary, The Eastern 
Ltd., 2-3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 

EDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. Applications = 
invited for the t of Head of the Industrial Research 
Education Section. ndidates should have a good techalesd, 

science Coqrse. administrative ability and some experience in 
and educational work in industry. Initial salary £800 pe 
Post is pensionable. Desired range 30-40. Full diy 
The Technical Director, Federation of British Industries, 21, 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


NTERVIEWER for public information research (girl) required 
Applicants should have good education, be under 30 ed. 

age and have experience of some work involving pers 1 
Must be prepared to travel for approximately half time. Good 
appearance and manner important. Salary up to £375 ot 
according to experience.—Write giving age, details of ¢ 
em if possible to Personnel r, Mars Limited, 

icKS, 
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